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Aotes, 


TOTHILL, WESTMINSTER, 

I had imagined that the question of the ety- 
mology of Tothill had been long since settled, and 
that its derivation from tote or toute, to look or 
peeP> connected with the Anglo-Saxon totian, to 
ift up, to elevate, was generally accepted, all being 
agreed that tothill or toothill was an early designa- 
tion for a look-out post. But the saying that 
“errors die bard” is nowhere more true than in 
etymology, and the more far-fetched and impro- 
bable a derivation is, the more pertinaciously is it 
clung to, even when a clear and obvious derivation 
is close at hand. 

We may safely assert, pace “the Builder of 
1875” (the Builder of 1888 would not, I think, 
have published such nonsense), that “‘the hill of 
Hermes” and the “teuthill of the Saxons” are not 
“the same,” and that neither in Westminster nor 
anywhere else has the toothill any connexion with 
Tuisco, or Teut, or Thoth, or any other fabulous 
deity, If, instead of puzzling their brains with old 
mythologies, our would-be etymologists had turned 
to Wycliffe’s Bible, they would have found the 
word, in its true meaning as a beacon or look-out 
station, in more placesthan one. Thus, Isaiah xxi. 
5, we read, “Set the bord, bihold in a toothill,” 
Where in the A.V. we have, “Prepare the table, 
Watch in the watchtower”; and again, v. 8 of the 
tame chapter, “ Up on the toot hill of the Lord I 


am stondende contynueli bi day”; A.V., “I stand 
continually in the watch tower in the daytime.” 
In Jer. xxxi. 21 we have, “Ordeyne to thee a 
toting place”; A.V., “Make thee high heaps”; and 
2 Kings (2 Sam.), v. 7, 9, “ David took the totehil 
of Syon,” and “David dwellide in the totehil”; 
A.V., “the stronghold,” “ the fort.” 

In the ‘Promptorium Parvuloram’ we find, 
**Tote Hylle, specula, a hey place of lokynge,” 
where the late Mr. Albert Way, in his learned 
note, says “the term seems to denote a look-out or 
watch tower.” Mr. Way remarks upon the fre- 
quent occurrence of the word in many parts of 
England, as enumerated by Mr. Hartshorne in his 
*Salopia Antiqua,’ e.g., Castle Toote, Fairy Toote, 
Twt Hill at Carnarvon, &c. He also quotes a 
passage from ‘Sir John Maundeville’s Travels,’ 
p. 378, occurring in a description of the gardens of 
a king of India, in which is mentioned “a litylle 
Toothille with toures, &c.,” where the monarch was 
wont to take the air and disport himself. 

The Tothill in question at Westminster, whose 
name still survives in the locality, was the look- 
out hill of the Abbey, answering to the still ex- 
isting mound at the north-east corner of the close 
at Peterborough known as the Toothill, on which 
a tower is said to have been built by Turold, the 
first Norman abbot, for the defenceof his monastery. 
There is a similar mound at the south-west corner 
of the close at Ely, known at Cherry Tree Hill, 
and another in Deanery Garden, at Rochester. 
We learn from the late Mr. Burtt’s paper on ‘ The 
Muniments of the Abbey of Westminster’ (Archeo- 
logical Journal, vol. xxix. p. 141) that the name 
Totehull occurs early in the thirteenth century for 
the large tract of land, the waste of the manor, 
afterwards called Tothill Fields, on which the in- 
habitants of the manor had common rights, extend- 
ing from the Abbey Close on the east to Eye and 
Chelsea on the west, and from the Thames on the 
south to the manors of Hyde and Knightsbridge 
on the north. In the time of Elizabeth this wide 
waste was a common place for duels and assemblies 
of various kinds, “ not generally of the best.” To 
these fields the gentry also used to resort “for 
their recreation at bowles, goffe, and stow ball,” 
and it was used “for exercize and discipline of 
horse and foote,” “the herbage being very advan- 
tageous and profitable to many poore inhabitants.” 
Horse races were also run in the eighteenth century 
in Tothill Fields, and booths and scaffolds were 
erected for the spectators, for admission to which 
payment was demanded “as for the use of the Dean 
and Chapter.” The mob on these occasions proving 
unruly and riotous, the Government were not un- 
reasonably “offended,” and “the Dean and Chapter 
were highly reflected on” for allowing their land to 
be so used. The parents of boys at Westminster 
School also grew uneasy, and threatened that com- 
plaints should be laid before Parliament if these 
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“riotous assemblies” were not put a stop to. An 
order was therefore issued September 28, 1736, by 
the then Dean (Bishop Wilcocks of Rochester) that 
the races, which were then just over, were “ not to 
be revived nor allowed any more.” The “booths 
and benches” were to be “ forthwith taken away,” 
and the fields reduced to their former state. The 
Abbey authorities, however, contented themselves 
with issuing the prohibition, taking no care to see 
it carried out. The races were renewed, and the 
Abbey Muniment Room contains a printed bill 
announcing the races held in Tothill Fields in 
1747, in which ‘‘a saddle, bridle, and surcingle, 
value two guineas,” were offered as the prize for 
the winning horse, and “a whip at half a guinea” 
for the second. This must have been nearly the 
end of these public nuisances, for the next year 
(1748) an action in which the rights of the Chapter 
were involved was settled by arbitration in a way 
which virtually devoted the fields to building pur- 


The mound, or tote hill, from which the district 
derived its name was removed, and the ground 
levelled, about 1658. In that year a petition of 
the commoners of Westminster against the en- 
croachments on the fields speaks of *‘a great hill” 
having “lately stood there,” the earth of which, 
when carted away, consisted of “many thousand 
loads.” The petitioners complain that, through the 
neglect of its proper guardians, the site of the tote 
hill had become a “ pond,” or quagmire, so deep 
that a horse had been lately “strangled or 
smothered ” in it, and that in the daytime. 

I can throw no light upon the connexion of St. 
Ermin with Tothill Fields. A St. Erminus is 
mentioned in the ‘Dictionary of Christian Bio- 

phy,’ a native of Laon, and Abbot of Lobbes in 
Hainault, who died a.p. 737; but it is hard to 
conceive that any church or chapel in England was 
called after him. There is a parish of St. Erme in 
Cornwall, north-east of Truro, and there was a 
chapel under the same dedication at Marazion, 
both named after a certain “Sanctus Hermes,” 
who, according to William Wyrcester, was a con- 
fessor in that county, whose name is found in a 
Breton liturgy of the tenth century. But the name 
of an obscure Celtic saint is not likely to have 
been ized beneath the shadow of the great 
Abbey of Westminster. Of one thing we may, 
however, be certain, that the Westminster St. 
Ermin has no more connexion with the god 
Hermes than Tothill Fields have with Teut or 
Thoth. Epmunp VENABLES. 


VIRGIL AND MODERN ICONOCLASM. 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ S. v. 400 it was stated by a 
reviewer that Virgil’s olden pedestal knows him 
no more, and that his cultus is bygone, As Virgil is 
one of my most valued poets, I should be very glad, 
with the Editor’s kind permission, to answer this 


to the best of my ability, as I cannot endure to 
think that such disrespect should be shown to 
“the sweet singer of golden throat and tongue,” 
as Mr. Swinburne calls Virgil, in a magazine of 
‘N. & Q.’s’ high standing, and should pass un- 
challenged. I wish at the outset to say that I 
have no pretensions to profound scholarship; 
but one does not require to be a very profound 
scholar to feel the beauty of Virgil’s diction and 
the charm of the “long roll” of his hexameter, 
The latter Lord Tennyson, in his address ‘To 
Virgil,’ an ode worthy both of Tennyson and of his 
subject, calls ‘‘ the stateliest measure ever moulded 
by the lips of man.” I should say rather the 
stateliest with one exception, namely Milton's 
blank verse, and I do not think Tennyson, judging 
from what he says of Milton’s verse in his 
beautiful Alcaics entitled ‘ Milton,’ would en- 
tirely disagree with me. Virgil’s verse, however, 
without wishing to speak dogmatically, surely 
comes next to Milton’s in grandeur of sound 
and rhythmic roll; and possibly if Latin were 
our native tongue we might consider it equal to 
Milton’s, Mr. Gladstone, a critic “in the fore- 
most files of time” in every sense of the word, in 
his Homer ‘ Primer’ calls Virgil ‘‘a supreme 
master of versification,” although he does not think 
that he possesses the same mastery over his hera- 
meter that Homer possesses over his. As, then, two 
eminent living poets and one eminent living critic, 
not to speak of lesser lights, praise Virgil in terms 
sufficiently warm to satisfy Virgil’s most devoted 
admirers—as many devoted admirers I am sure he 
still has—might not this alone give the iconoclasts 
pause before speaking of him in terms so deprecia- 
tory as those of the reviewer above mentioned? 
In a very admirable passage quoted by Prof. Sellar 
in his ‘ Roman Poets of the Augustan Age,’ Burke 
—according to Lord Macaulay “ our greatest man 
since Milton ”—says that when we find we cannot 
admire a poet or painter whom the world has 
almost unanimously agreed to admire, we ought 
“rather to believe that we are dull than that the 
rest of the world has been imposed on.” One of 
the authors whom Burke mentions by name as an 
example is Virgil. Why is Virgil less great now 
than he was in the days of Burke, or in those of 
Milton, or in those of Scaliger? It is no doubt 
true that Dante was scarcely able to judge of the 
merits of his “ dolcissimo padre” relatively to other 
great poets, because it is very improbable that 
Dante knew anything of Homer except at second 
hand, and modern literature, except in his own 
person, had not begun. But this objection does 


not attach to the many devoted lovers that Virgil 
has had during the last two centuries, who have been 
able to compare him with Homer and Dante and 
Milton, and who, although not ranking him quite 

high as these, have agreed that he is only 
mediatel ly below them. 
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Poetry is not like science. When one scientific 
invention supersedes another, the older at once 
becomes valueless, and is of no further use than as 
acuriosity ina museum ; but this is not the case 
with literature and art. Here I will allow a better 
man than myself to speak for me. De Quincey, 
I donot know in which of his works, in speaking of 
the difference between what he calls “ the literature 
of knowledge” and “the literature of power,” 
says 

“ Let its teaching [that is, the teaching of the litera- 
ture of knowledge | be even partially revised, let it be but 
-—_ nay, let its teaching be but placed in a better 

er, and instantly it is superseded. Whereas the 
feeblest works in the literature of power, surviving at 
all, survive as finished and unalterable amongst men...... 
The ‘Iliad,’ the ‘ Prometheus’ of Auschylus, the ‘Othello’ 
or ‘ King Lear,’ the ‘ Hamlet’ c~ * Macbeth,’ or the ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ are not militant, but triumphant for ever, as 
long as the languages exist in which they speak or can 
be taught to speak, They never can transmigrate into 
new incarnations. To reproduce them in new forms or 
variations, even if in some things they should be improved, 
would be to plagiarize. A good steam-engine is properly 
superseded by a better. But one lovely pastoral valley is 
not superseded by another, nor a statue of Praxiteles by 
a statue of Michael Angelo.” 

If De Quincey is right—and who can doubt that 
he is ?—must not Virgil’s poetry be as valuable to- 
day as it was when the poet in the streets of Rome 
was pointed out “‘ digito pretereuntium ” ? 

Spenser, Ben Jonson, Milton, Dryden, Burke, 
Wordsworth, Sainte-Beuve, Victor Hugo,* not 
to mention a cloud of other witnesses both in 
our own and in foreign lands, have, some in one 
way, some in another, borne testimony to the 
great merits of Virgil’s poetry. Are we better 
judges of poetry than these great men were? Al- 
though Milton did not take a humble view of 
his own poetical genius, but regarded himself, 
justly, as one of the great poets of the world, I do 
not imagine that he ever thought himself equal to 
Virgil. I am not now speaking of what others 
think of the relative merits of the two poets, but 
of what Milton himself thought. Iam not aware 
that Virgil has ever, at least since the revival of 
Greek learning in Europe, ranked amongst the 
poets of whom invention is the supreme quality; 
he is, I suppose, the highest development the 
world has seen of a literary poet as distinguished 
from elemental forces like Homer, Dante, and, 
remembering the colossal figure of Satan, I need 
not hesitate to add Milton. Cowley calls Virgil 


the wise, 
Whose verse walks highest but not flies. 
This is hardly just. Virgil’s verse does fly, but 
not with so sustained a flight as that of the other 
three great epic poets of the world. But although 
Cowley speaks of Virgil so far with a note of 


seeming depreciation, he would, I am sure, have 


* In Victor Hugo’s ‘ Chansons des Rues et des Bois’ I 
find no fewer than eight allusions to Virgil by name. 


been astonished and grieved could he have foreseen 
that in the nineteenth century critics would arise 
who would assert that Virgil has fallen from his 
pedestal, and that his cultus is bygone. 

I have called Virgil “a literary poet.” But 
what literature Virgil’s poetry is! I feel almost 
ashamed to indicate passages which must be much 
more familiar to your classical and scholarly readers 
than they are to myself. I will therefore content 
myself with selecting a few jewels from Virgil’s 
inexhaustible storehouse ‘‘ with diamond flaming 
and with gold.” I have drawn them entirely from 
the ‘ Aineid,’ because I believe that even modern 
iconoclasts admit the perfection of the ‘ Bucolics’ 
and the ‘Georgics.’ But even the ‘ Bucolics’ and 
the ‘ Georgics,’ with all their finished beauty of 
form, would not by themselves entitle Virgil to 
rank amongst the Dit majores of poetry, as I 
think he does, or at least ought to do now. Let 
me first take the two similes, lib. i. 498-502, and 
lib. iv. 141-149. Might not any poet that ever 
lived have been proud to write these? In the first 
the numbers seem to dance, as they do in the best 
parts of the ‘Faery Queene.’ Equally beautiful 
are the descriptions of the constellations (lib. iii, 
515-517), of the Elysian Fields (lib. vi. 638-647), 
of the bees (lib. vi. 707-709), of the calm repose 
and peace of night (lib. iv. 522-527), of Circe’s 
dwelling (lib. vii. 10-14), and of Iris (lib. iv. 700-1). 
For examples of Virgil’s power and sublimity see 
the description of an eruption of Aitna (lib. iii. 
571-577*), the description of Mount Atlas (lib. iv. 
246-251), the description of Aineas’s blazi 
helmet and shield, with the illustrative images af 
the comets and the dog-star (lib. x. 270-275), a 
passage of Miltonic splendour; the famous pas 
beginning “‘ Excudent alii” (lib. vi. 848-854), 
and lib. iii. 583-587, and lib. viii. 429-432, The 
last two passages were admired by Burke as giving 
the idea of mystery and obscurity. (My authority 
for this is the “ Globe” Virgil.) Burke might have 
added to these two other “ mysterious” passages, 
namely lib, iv. 460-468, and lib. vi. 268-272. 
For examples of Virgil’s sustained flight it is 
sufficient to mention the story of the sack of Troy 
in the second book, and the almost Dantean power 
of the description of unhappy deserted Dido’s woes 
and death in the fourth book. If each and all of 
these passages are not poetry of the highest, or at 
all events of a very high order, will the iconoclasts 
tell us why they are not so? 

I must not intrude further on your space or on 
your readers’ patience. I only wish that my 
power were equal to my will, and that I were able 
adequately to defend the divine Mantuan swan 
against modern iconoclasm. I can bring to my 
task only much love, and zeal I hope not entirely 
without knowledge. The adequateness I must 


* A translation of these lines was Sir Walter Scott's 
first attempt in poetry at the age of eleven. 
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leave to better scholars than myself. I will now 
conclude with a question which is perhaps easier 
for me to ask than for Virgil’s detractors to answer. 
If after nearly two thousand years of unbroken 
reputation we are to be told that the great poet, of 
whom Tennyson says that he has “all the chosen 
coin of fancy flashing out from many a golden 
hrase,” and that his “‘ ocean-roll of rhythm sounds 
r ever of Imperial Rome,” is now, like Dagon in 
Milton, “ fallen flat and shaming his worshippers,” 
what guarantee have we that the reputation of any 
t, even that of Homer or of Dante, will endure 
ever? JonaTHAN BovucuiEr. 
Ropley, Alresford, 


Tae Greek Derivative “ Pai.” or “ Paizo.” 
—All observers of the phenomena of language are 
familiar with that process of change which is for 
ever taking place, however microscopically, in the 
structure of every living tongue—a process com- 

unded of growth and of decay, of gain and of 
At of development and of corruption, of birth 
and of death. 

This process, like the movement of the glacier, 
is imperceptible at any given moment, yet it is ever 
going on. It might be compared to the movement 
of the hands of a clock, or even to the geologic 
slowness of the evolutions which occur in the struc- 
ture of the earth. Like pulsation in a living body, 
it continues while a language lives ; when it ceases 
the language is dead. 

Without dwelling here on the various features 
of this process, I would advert now to those 
changes which arise from corruption; from the 
gradual advance and establishment of positive 
error, Changes due to legitimate and healthy 
growth are to be welcomed—those due to the 
creeping paralysis of error should be resisted. Of 
course, in matters of language, when error becomes 
universal it becomes law—communis error facit 
jus—but it should never be allowed to reach that 
stage without a struggle. Purists have by this 
time almost abandoned all resistance to the abuse 
of such words as mutual, reliable, and the like. 
Such abuses have now almost established them- 
selves in the language, and there is no more 
to be said about it. But there are some 
creeping errors which have not yet attained 
general sanction; and, on the principle of prin- 
cipiis obsta, these should be resisted while there is 
yet time todo so. Conspicuous among these is the 
use, or rather the abuse, of the Greek derivative 
phil, or phile, or philo in the formation of English 
compound words. Here error, though not yet 
established, is creeping on apace, and it is time to 
make a stand against it. 

There would seem to be no clear idea of the cor- 
rect law for the use of this factor ; certainly there 
is no fixed and uniform practice in the matter. 
One writer adepts one way; another adopts its 


opposite; and sometimes the same writer, ay, and 
in the same sentence, adopts both ways. But there 
is only one right way. Phil, or philo, as a prefix 
has an active sense—as philanthropist, one who 
loves man; Philip, lover of horses. Phil, or phile, 
as a suffix, has a passive sense—as Theophilus 
beloved by God. Thus when we wish to denote 
one who loves the Turks or the Russians we should 
not say Turcophile or Russophile, but philo-Turk 
and philo-Russ, as in phil-Hellene, philharmonic, 
and the like. 

In the Edinburgh Review for Apri], 1888, in an 
article on Froude’s late book on the West Indies, 
both forms actually occur in the same sentence: 
“Tt may gladden the heart of the negrophile and 
the philanthropist.” Both forms cannot be right; 
not, at least, until the law of communis error—here 
happily not yet established—make them so. It is 
worth while to try to preserve accuracy in this 
matter; and it is to be hoped that Dr. Murray 
will come to the rescue. Of course, if the sovereign 
English people prefer to be wrong, why then, as 
the Italians say, padronissimo! P, Maxwett. 


Letrer or Grimatpi.—I beg to for- 
ward an accurate copy of an original holograph 
letter of the famous comedian Joseph Grimaldi, 
not before printed nor out of private hands, nowin 
my possession. Except any notes there may be in 
his ‘ Memoirs’ by Dickens, I only remember one 
printed letter of the greatest English pantomimist, 
viz., that in the Avutographic Mirror (vol. «ii, 
No. 75). 

This letter of which I send a copy is intrinsic- 
ally interesting as mentioning his family. Dickens 
does not give the name of either his father or 
grandfather. Whitehead supplies the name of the 
former only. This letter gives both fully, with the 
additional information that both were born in 
Italy. The address also is one not given by 
Dickens. The accuracy of the letter is confirmed 
by the fact that Grimaldi’s brother’s name also was 
John Baptist (‘ Memoirs,’ 6). The period of his 
father’s arrival in England as “at least ” forty years 
before, or 1770, is so far accurate, Giuseppe Grimaldi 
having first acted in London in 1758, and no doubt 
he arrived in England in 1757. This date also ex- 
plodes the common story (repeated in every life) 
that Giuseppe Grimaldi came to England with 
Queen Charlotte, who did not come to this country 
until 1761, in the August of which year she was 
married to George ITI. 

This is only one of the manifest inaccuracies 
found in the printed notices of Joseph Grimaldi, 
the whole of which need thorough sifting. This 
could only be completely accomplished by a pub- 
lication of his autobiography, mentioned in 
*N. & Q.’ as being a few years since in 
Stevens’s possession, I think. This autobiography 
would be of great interest, and no doubt have a 
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large sale; so it seems a great pity it has not yet, 
forty-three years after the writer’s death, seen the 
light of publicity. Is there no possibility of its 
being published ?— 


M* Joseph Grimaldi’s Compliments to Mr is ex- 
tremely sorry Business prevented an immediate answer 
and that he is fearful he cannot give Mt —— that 
intelligence he wishes in respect to his family his Father 
dying when he was very Youug. My Father's name was 
Joseph Grimaldi! My grandfather John Baptist Gri- 
maldi! both Natives of Italy what part thereoff [ cannot 
gay And have no Relative on my Father’s side that J 
know off Living in England. the time of my Father's 
coming to this Country cannot exactly say but suppose 
at least it must be Forty years. 

No 4 Baynes Row Cold Bath square 

16th May 1810, 


D J. 


Tae Great Cryprocram.—Mr. Donelly pro- 
fesses to have discovered a cipher by which he can 
give a narrative of Shakspeare’s early life. It 
would be waste of time to discuss at any length 
the absurdities and anachronisms which occur 
in this bogus tale. A few words, however, may, 
perhaps, be useful to warn those who may attach 
importance to the imposing array of figures pre- 
fixed to the words picked out for use. In pp. 763, 
764, he makes “John” Babbington, Bishop of 
Worcester, the narrator of Shakspeare’s youthful 
follies, which, he states, had been brought under 
his own notice at the time they were committed. 
The supposed narrator was Gervase, not John, Bab- 
bington, and was not Bishop of Worcester or con- 
nected with the diocese till a.p. 1597. All the refer- 
ences, therefore, to “ my Lord John” of Worcester 
are gross blunders, of which no contemporary 
writer was likely to have been guilty. John Whitgift 
was Bishop of Worcester when Shakspeare was a 

uth, and was translated to Canterbury a. D. 1584, 

hile Bishop of Worcester his residence was at 
Hartlebury Castle, more than twenty-five miles 
from Stratford-on-Avon by road. The notion that 
he knew such a boy as Donelly makes out Shak- 
speare to bave been is ridiculous. The visits said 
to have been paid to the Bishop by Ann Hathaway 
with her troop of femaie‘neighbours are moonshine; 
the object of them is absurd. The bishop had no 
jarisdiction in the matter of the boy’s debts; nor 
was the boy liable to arrest for them, being under 
age. The whole story is clumsy; events are 
crowded into a few days which would have occupied 
months. Again, Sir Thomas Lucy, Knt., was never 
styled “My Lord” (pp. 733, 737, 744), nor his 
manor a “barony” (p. 757); this is a Scottish 
term. Harry of Monmouth’s father was not a 
Duke of Monmouth (p. 708), but Henry IV., 
King of England, created Duke of Hereford .p. 
1397. In short, we are asked to believe a per- 
fectly sickening mass of rubbish. 


A. W. Cornetivs Hatten, M.A., F.S.A.Scot., 


Editor of Northern Notes and Queries. 


Epirapu.—Perhaps the following for its quaint- 
ness is worth insertion in‘N. & Q. I copied it 
in April, 1886, from a tombstone in the church- 

of the Mission Dolores, San Francisco, one of 
the old Spanish churches of California :— 


Sacred 
To the memory of 
John Baptist Burwood 


Cooper, 
A native of England, 
who departed this life 
Nov, 28, 1862 
Aged 68 years 
May he rest in peace 
Though Bora’s blows and Neptune's waves, 
Have tossed me to and fro, 
Yet by Heaven’s decree, 
You plainly see, 
I am harbored here below with many of our fleet 
In hopes our Admiral Christ to meet. 

I am informed by a friend who was in the navy 
that a particular wind in the Adriatic has amongst 
English sailors the name of Bora. 

Ropert Prerpornt. 

St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


Tae anp Aristotir.—The follow- 
ing paragraph is cut by me out of the Globe of 
April 5 :— 

“One of the elephants belonging to Messrs. John 
Sanger & Sons has recently given birth to a calf, which, 
though dead, has been preserved, and can be seen on 
a Vl at the works in St, Ann’s Road, Stamford 

Ml, 


The statement that an elephant has given birth to 
a calf here in England is curious ; and it must, I 
think, be interesting to all students of natural 
history, if only for the reason that Aristotle tells 
us that this animal is never known to breed in 
captivity. E. Watrorp, M.A, 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Rosrnson Cruso. (See 7S. i. 89, 137, 158, 
215, 295, 398.)—Some interesting information may 
be obtained from the lately published ‘ Admissions 
to Gonville and Caius College, 1558-1678,’ by J. 
Venn, Senior Fellow. Four members of the Nor- 
wich family of that name were admitted to the 
college :— 

1. “Aquila Cruso, son of John Cruso, a Belgian ; 
School, Norwich, under Mr. Stonham [private], 
aged 15, adm. 1610.” Afterwards fellow. This 
is, I think, the Aquila Cruso of Sussex referred to 
on p. 398. He was tutor 1621-24. 

2. “John Cruso, son of John Cruso, merchant, 
born at Norwich, age 14, admitted 1632.” Pro- 
bably a brother of Aquila Cruso. 

3. “John Crusoe, son of John Crusoe of Nor- 
folk, D.C.L., formerly fellow of the college, born at 
Bristol, age 16, admitted 1661.” Probably son of 
No. 2. 

4. “Francis Crusoe, son of Aquila Crusoe, 
citizen of Norwich, born there, at school under 
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Mr. Lovering two years, and Mr. Mazey four years 
[the Grammar School], age 17, admitted 1669.” 
The family of Cruso still exists in Norwich. I 
may add as a curiosity that about 1859 or 1860 
the two Bible-clerks of Worcester College, Oxford, 
were called Robinson and Cruso. 
O. W. Tancock. 
Norwich, 


*Tue Poacner.’—I had fondly 
supposed that this song had special connexion 
with Lincolnshire, and that the hero was a worthy 
of that county. I read, however, in ‘A Genera- 
tion of Judges’ (p. 14) that on a day when Sir 
Alexander Cockburn was dining with the bar on 
his last visit to the west, it fell, after dinner, “to a 
very young barrister, who had sung a good song, 
to ‘call’ upon some one else to contribute to the 
entertainment,” and that, when 
“with matchless coolness, he said, ‘I call for a song from 
the Lord Chief Justice,’ Cockburn was a little taken 
aback, but eventually sang ‘ The Somersetshire Poacher’ 
—‘It is my delight on a shiny night ’"—in a broad, West- 
country dialect, with great gusto and in good style, to 
the huge gratification of all present.” 

Tell me, I pray, Is there a song called ‘The 
Somersetshi oacher”? I take leave to doubt 
whether anybody who heard the Lord Chief 
Justice tune up was able to discriminate, I will 
not add post-prandially, between one variety of 
folk-speech and another. Sr. Swirar. 


Lot, THe Lost Perrect or THe Vers Let.— 
The old Gothic verb Jetan, to let, belonging to the 
reduplicating class, had for its past tense lai-lét, 
just as the Gothic tekan gave past tai-ték. The 
reduplicating syllables were worn off, and from 
tai-ték we retain only the shortened form iék or 
took in modern English books. But lai-lét, the 
old Gothic past of letan, has, I believe, totally 
perished in all Germanic languages, and we have 
run into the one form let, the past, the past 
participle, and the infinitive. But though lav-lét 
seems to have dropped out from literary use, I 
have found it constantly spoken in the North of 
Treland, around Ballymena, by the descendants of 
the first English settlers, among whom lot is the 
ordinary past tense and past participle of the verb 
let, This demonstrable fact may be of use to philo- 
logists who have been searching for this lost form. 

W. Crarke Rosrnson. 

University, Durham, 


“ Paz” anp Atrrep Crowguitt.”—In the 
appendix to Mr. Graham Everitt’s ‘English Cari- 
caturists’ (1866) a list is given of the works illus- 
trated by Alfred Crowquill and H. K. Browne, 
“ Phiz.” In the former list the title ‘ Fairy Tales,’ 
by Cuthbert Bede, ought to be ‘ Fairy Fables,’ a 
five-shilling volume, published by Bentley, 1858. 
Alfred Crowquill also designed the cover to the 
two-shilling edition of my novelette ‘ Nearer and 


Dearer’ (Bentley, 1857); also the design (a Bloomer 
young lady) on the cover of the two-shilling edition 
of Charles Reade’s ‘The Course of True Love 
never did Run Smooth’ (Bentley, 1857) ; also the 
cover to George Warburton’s ‘ Hochelaga’ (1854) ; 
also the cover to his own book, ‘A Bundle of Crow. 
quills’ (Routledge, 1854) ; also the cover to Hain 
Friswell’s ‘Ghost Stories’ (Bentley, 1858). Mr, 
Graham Everitt has omitted to mention ‘Alfred 
Crowquill’s Christmas Pieces’ (London, J. Har- 
wood, no date), six large sheets of most humorous 
and ingenious desigus, in a cover, lithographed. 
They are among the best of Crowquill’s produc- 
tions, 

In the list of works illustrated by “ Phiz” 
omission is also made of the Illustrated London 
Magazine (1853-5), to the first four volumes of 
which H. K. Browne contributed many illustra- 
tions. One of these was to an article by myself, 
* Out !’ (iv. 157), the fanciful design to which in- 
cludes more than a dozen subjects and a great 
number of figures. The editor told me that Phiz 
drew this on the block, without the slightest pre- 
liminary sketch, “‘ just as you would take a sheet 
of note-paper and scribble off a letter.” Other 
artists who illustrated this magazine—in which 
Mr. Edmund Yates began, but did not complete, 
his novel, ‘ Arthur Hargrave ; or, the Uniform of 
Foolscap’—were Sir John Gilbert, Hine, Kenny 
Meadows, Weigall, Sargent, R. Landells, Rolfe, 
Wilson, Hulme, McConnell, Birket Foster, K 
Halsewelle, Prior, N. J. Crowley, Anelay, 
others, including myself. Phiz’s designs in these 
volumes well deserve notice. So also do some 
large-page illustrations that he made for Life, the 
Mirror of the Million, one of those weekly papers 
that, after a weakly existence, soon died a natural 
death. It was started on February 2, 1850. Phiz, 
who was then illustrating ‘ David Copperfield, has 
put some of his very best work in these graceful 
and fanciful large-page designs, which, for the 
most part, are crammed with small figures. I 
would mention ‘The Governess,’ ‘King Pen’ 
(which is signed ‘‘ E. Chapman Didit”), ‘ The first 
Page of Life,’ ‘Old Mother Country and her Colo- 
nies,’ and ‘The First Valentine,’ the signature to 
which is a head with a fool’s cap, across which is 
scribbled “ Phiz.” Other illustrators of this paper 
were Kenny Meadows, T. H. Nicholson, and New- 
man. Omission is also made of Phiz’s excellent 
seven page illustrations to Horace Mayhew's 
‘ Letters left at a Pastrycook’s’ (Ingram, Cooke & 
Co., 1853), the first of those “ shilling railway 
books” that had such a large sale. The same 


publishers followed it by the issue of ‘ Verdant 
Green’ in 1853. Mr. Everitt has mentioned Phiz’s 
illustrations to ‘ Christmas Day,’ by Christian Le 
Ros (Routledge, 1854). I do not know what Phiz 
may have been paid for his designs ; but Albert 
name 


Smith told me that the author, whose real 
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was Sorel, a barrister of Gray’s Inn, only received 
101. for his work. Mr. Sorel’s pseudonym (his 
proper name reversed), ‘‘ Le Ros,” is not given in 
Diphar Hamst’s ‘ Handbook of Fictitious Names.’ 
Curnpert Bepe. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 


answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cuame.—Peter Marwyng, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in his famous book ‘The Treasure of 
Evonymus’ (1559), says, p. 342, “Some say also 
that it is good for the chames or chenkes of the 
skin.” I should be glad to have information about 
the word chames. J. A, H. Murray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


or ‘SKETCHES IN 
Lonpoy.’—I have a copy of the first edition of 
‘Sketches in London,’ by James Grant (Orr, 
1838). It has “twenty-four humorous illustra- 
tions by ‘ Phiz’ and others.” The etchings by H. K. 
Browne are worthy of the illustrator of ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby, which was then appearing in monthly 
parts ; and, as Mr. Grant says :— 

“They are among the happiest achievements of the 

juestiona , in 18 partic r 
first artist of the day.” 
But who are the “others” ? The first two etchings 
are signed “©. R. del'.” They are terribly poor. 
The next two are slightly better, and are not 
signed, The next two are also not signed, and are 
very good, especially the ‘Cheering the Speech of 
a Comrade.’ Then follow the masterly etchings by 
Phiz, Who were the artists of the six first-named 
etchings? In Sotheran’s catalogue, August, 1885, 
a copy of the second edition (1840) of the ‘Sketches 
in London’ is priced at 11. 4s., and is said to con- 
tain “ thirty-four humourous illustrations by ‘Phiz’ 
and others.” The“ thirty-four” is so printed. Is 
this an error for “twenty-four,” or were ten extra 

i in the second edition ? 
Bepe. 


Trixkets.— Defoe writes in his ‘True Relation 
of the Apparition of Mrs. Veeal to Mrs. Bar- 
grave ’:— 

“ Mrs, Bargrave asked her whether she would drink 
some tea? Says Mrs. Veal, ‘I do not care if I do; but 
I'll warrant you this mad fellow [meaning Mrs, Bar- 
grave’s husband] has broke all your trinkets.’”’ 
Evidently the speaker by trinkets meant cups and 
saucers. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give other 
similar examples of such a use of the word trinkets— 
when first used in such a sense; when last so 
used ? When had the word come to signify exclu- 


the cups which Mrs. Bargrave’s bad husband was 
accused of having broken were ornamental porce- 
lain. Could the word trinkets in the sense of cups 
for drinking have any connexion with the German 
trinken? A. 


Duat Oricin or tae Famity. — 
Debrett gives the family name of the royal line of 
Stuart as FitzAllan. According to Camden there 
were two families of that name, one Norman, 
which bore the title of Arundel, &c., ending by the 
marriage of the heiress with the head of the 
Howards ; the other, Camden writes, was proud 
of its descent from Alain, Duke of Brittany and 
Earl of Richmond, Yorkshire, which also ended in 
the marriage of two daughters, one to the head of 
the Stapleton family, the other to Grey of Rother- 
field. Chenhen gives quite a different origin of the 
royal family, viz., one purely Celtic. What 
authority, therefore, is there for the Fitzalan 
name ? Picrvs. 


Herewarps,—Will Mr. E. Watrorp, or any 
gentleman genealogically disposed, kindly give me 
information respecting the Herewards? The Har- 
leian MSS. say something about the first Hereward, 
and there are accounts, I believe, in existence of 
three of the name in Devon, Midlands, and North- 
umberland. It has been handed down in my own 
family that the modern name Heward is a contrac- 
tion of Hereward (can this be verified ?), just as 
Howard is the present form of the Anglo-Saxon 
Holdward (the governor of a hold or keep), Lewin 
of Leofwin, a lover of war. Two Herewards carried 
their banners during the Crusades to the Holy 
Land, and in my youth I saw the tracings of their 
standards or coat armour, but have forgotten them, 
I should very much like to learn what these were 
also the arms of the other Herewards, particularly 
of Northumberland or the North. In Saxon times 
the Hereward held a position (as the name im- 
plies) similar to that of Constable of 


Jonas E. Kxt.—Who was Jonas 
E. Drinkworth, Knt., said to have been a judge 
or portrait painter, date 1727 ? J. E. 

atural History Society, Torquay. 


G. P. R. James.—In 1843 there was published 
at Dublin a novel, in one volume, entitled ‘The 
Commissioner ; or, De Lunatico Inquirendo,’ In 
the Catalogue of the London Library and in 
many other places this book is attributed to 
G. P. R. James. What is the authority for this? 
The style is different from such acknowledged 
works of that author as I have read. Anon. 

{In Halkett and Laing the work is said to be by 


George Payne Rainsford James, Allibone, however, 
assigns it to Charles Lever, a much more probable 


tively articles of jewellery or ornament ? No doubt 


ery It is time the question should be decided. 
does our friend Mr, FirzParriox say? 
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Masor-Generat Jonn Srvarr. — What 
is known of this officer, who commanded our 
troops at Maida in 1806? Did he distinguish 
himself at all afterwards ? 

E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 

Hornsea Vicarage, E, Yorks, 


Swine-sucKLED.—Romulus is no more famous 
as the founder of Rome than as having been 
suckled by a wolf. The very statues and medals 
of that wolf have a world-wide renown. Bat I 
hear it asserted that a certain warlike chief was 
suckled by a sow, as if he was one of the thirty in 
the litter which Virgil has immortalized (‘ neid,’ 
iii. 390). Never having met with the name of this 
swinish nursling, I betake myself to ‘N. & Q.,’ to 
which whoso turns in time of need will seldom turn 
in vain. Who was the great unknown swine- 


nursed ? James D, Bourier. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


James Borromuey, Ligvrewant Rect- 
MENT. —Can any of your readers give me some infor- 
mation respecting James Bottomley, lieutenant h.p. 
15th Regiment ? He published a number of poems 
’ by a Mr. Bottomley, of Saddleworth, the principal 
one being entitled ‘Greenfield.’ The historical 
sketch of Saddleworth at the end of the book and 
the engravings which illustrate it are by the 
lieutenant, the date of publication about 1816. 
He was probably of either Lancashire or York- 
shire origin, Joun Rapcuirre. 


Seven Crericat Orpers.—What are they? I 
read, “St. Caius, who succeeded Eutychianus in 
283, made it a law of the Church that all clerici 
should pass through the seven inferior orders 
before they were capable of being ordained bishops.” 

E. CopnamM Brewer. 


Sr. Lrserata.—In some churches in the south 
ef Germany a figure of a woman nailed to a cross 
with a crown on her head may be seen. Her name 
is St. Kiimmerniss, and in Dutch St. Ont Kommera 
(thus is sans souci interpreted). In a German 
book I find that the Latin name of the crucified 
princess is Sta. Liberata, and I am referred to 
“Acta Sanctorum,’ July 20. Can any hagiologist 
who lives within reach of those ponderous folios 
tell me her legend ? A. R. 


Heracpic,—Can any correspondent inform me 
to whom, and at what date, the following arms 
and crest were first granted; or instruct me where 
I can obtain the information? Arms, Or, on a fesse 
ga three lozenge buckles of the field ; crest, a 
poplar tree vert. 8. 


Errvscan Ciry on tae Sirz or Rowe—It 
is said that there was an ancient Etruscan city 
built on the site of Rome, of which some of the 
famous ine are remains (v. Story’s ‘Roba di 


Roma,’ vol. i. 316, 317). Has anything been 
discovered of this city in recent times; and what is 
the evidence of its existence and bao" Lk 


Freax.— What is fleak-stone? It is mentioned 
thus, “Adorned with fleak-stone and other painting 
and gilding. C. A. Warp, 
Walthamstow, 

Asumote’s Toms anp Restpence.—Will any 
kind reader acquainted with the archeology of 
Lambeth inform me in what part of St. Mary’s 
Church the tomb of Elias Ashmole is to be 
found; and if Tradescant’s house, where the 
worthy antiquary used to live, is still extant; 
or, if it be demolished, when the lamentable deed 
was done ? J. Beswicke Twycross, 


[See 5 8, iv. 80; 6th 8. i, 196, 386; iii, 147, 512.) 


Ayprewes Famiiy.—Can any of your readers 
furnish me with any information about Anthony 
Andrewes, who was a Prebendary of Gloucester 
Cathedral, and Vicar of Haresfield, near rey 
From the parish registers it appears t e was 
vicar for sae years, married, and had _ several 
children, and died in the year 1678. Any informa- 
tion as to his parentage and descendants would 
be received with much satisfaction. Please reply 
direct. H. E. AnpREwes. 

Broad Oak, Reading. 


Rippies on Trees.—Where can I find some 
verses of riddles on the names of trees which I 
heard forty years ago, and which begin thus :— 

What is the sociable tree, and the dancing tree, &c.? 
I have searched in vain the indexes of the Satur- 
day and Penny magazines. F. E. B. 


Rocxseare.—I should like to know the mean- 
ing of the name Rockbeare, given to a parish seven 
miles east of Exeter. In the Exeter Domesday we 
find Rocebera and Rochebera; in the Exchequer 
Domesday, Rochebere ; in the ‘Testa de Nevill, 
Rakebere ; but the most common form in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was Rokebeare. 

The natural suggestion for the first syllable, 
rock=a stone, I am told, is not a proper combina- 
tion with beare; moreover, there is no stone in 
the parish that can give its name to it. St. Roch 
seems to have been a favourite saint in this = 
of Devon; possibly a chapel dedicated to 
existed, but no trace of it remains, The surname 
Rocke is found in some parts of England ; buat I 
have seen no mention of it in any documents 
connected with the place, the owners in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries being De Rockbeare. 
Rooks might lay claim to the naming of it, for 
Mr. Davidson says that Stokecanon is mentioned 
in an Anglo-Saxon charter at Exeter as Hrocastoc 
—that is, Rookstock. I am informed that there 1s 
“s Saxon word Roke, to shake, shiver, tremble, 
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from which we derive ‘to rock the cradle’ and 
‘rocking-horse.’” It might here indicate a bog, 
though none of any extent exists at this day. In 
the Domesday Book Rogo appears as owning land 
in Devonshire, though not in this vicinity; but 
possibly Rockbeare at an earlier time belonged to 
a Saxon named Rogo—and hence called Rogo’s 


As to beare four derivations are suggested. I 
have forgotten the form of spelling the word for 
barley. Taylor (‘ Words and Places’) says bear 
is from “‘ Byr or by, an abode or single farm, hence 
afterwards a village. In Iceland...... a farmstead 
is boer.” He does not mention the South African 
boer, or the English boor, Flavell Edmunds 
(‘Traces of History in the Names of Places’) 
gives “ Beer (British) from ber, a hedge.” In 
Blount’s ‘ Dictionary ’ is “ Bere=an open field.” 

The “doctors disagree” to such an extent that 
I should be thankful for any attempts to make 
them harmonize, or if any one who has studied 
the subject can derive from them the most pro- 
bable meaning of Rockbeare. Any information 
concerning the parish would be gratefully received 

Frances B, James. 

Rockbeare Manor, near Exeter, 


‘A Hisrorms or Ferrar.’—Can any of your 
correspondents give me any information about the 
following play? Extract from Malone’s Varioram 
Edition, 1821, vol. iii. p. 406, Prolegomena, which 
gives “An Historical Account of the English 
Stage ”:— 

“A Historie of Ferrar shewed before her Ma‘* at 
Wyndesor, on Twelf daie at night, enacted by the Lord 
Chamberleynes servaunts, furnished in this office with 
diverse newe things, as one citty, one battlement of 
canvas, iij ells of sarcenet and x paire of gloves and 
sondrey other things in this office, whereof some were 
translated for fitting of the persons.” 

Mr. F. A. Marshall refers to the above in his in- 
troduction to the ‘Comedy of Errors,’ in the first 
volume of the “ Henry Irving” edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays. W. A. Ferrar. 
Osborne Park, Belfast. 


Famity.—In Foster's ‘ Collectanea 
Genealogica’ mention is made of “Sir Thomas 
Arundell, of Shaftesbury, who was beheaded 
Feb. 26, 1550,” whilst in Foster’s ‘ Peerage,’ for 
1881 it is stated that Sir Thomas Arundel (sic), 
of Wardour Castle, was beheaded Feb. 26, 1552. 
Which (if either) of the dates is the right one ? 

F, W. 


Otp Encravine or Patnt.—A lady stooping 
down upon her left knee, with her arms stretched 
out as if to welcome a man, who appears to be a 
naval officer, standing up in the bow of an approach- 
ing boat, which is being rowed towards the spot 
where the lady is kneeling. Her hair is a mass of 
curls hanging down over her shoulders. Upon her 


head is a large hat of the Duchess of Devonshire 
style, with a huge rim. In the background is a 
man-of-war. The print has been cut down to a 
circle of about a foot in diameter. A few letters 
of the name still remains, “joy or the ship.” 


United Service Club, Edinburgh, 


Queen Exzanor Orossrs.—Did one and the 
same person design all the Eleanor Crosses? It is 
asserted by some that Peter Cavalini designed the 
cross at Waltham, which, I observed the other day, 
is being restored. Others think it was the work of 
William Torel. Who wili decide the disputed 
point ? Crucis. 

[See 4t 8, xi. 77, 142, 205]. 


Exports 1n 1847.—The follwing sentence 
is from a recent number of the Athenewm :— 

“{In the year 1847] the exports of Ireland were 
greater than those of any country in the world; not 
greater merely in proportion to its people or its area, 
but absolutely more.” 

The writer quotes Lord George Bentinck as his 
authority for the statement. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ say where in Lord George Bentinck’s 
speeches or writings the e is to be found ? 
The full title and name of publisher and date are 
desired. PgrRTinax. 


Name or Artist Wantep.—Can any of your 
readers inform me of the name of the artist who 
drew the unsigned illustrations for Charles Reade’s 
* A Good Fight’ in Once a Week, 1859? 

A. Huen Fisuer. 


Replies. 
CASANOVA, 
(7 8. v. 461, 509.) 

I feel somewhat like a wayworn and belated 
traveller, on a starless stormy night, who, having 
timidly knocked at the door of a farmhouse to 
inquire the road to the nearest town, is received by 
a man witha battle-axe. Though my reception was 
rough, yet, ifit gives Mr, CurisTix any satisfaction, 
I cannot complain. It was merely to draw atten- 
tion to the subject of Casanova that I ventured to 
burden the columns of ‘ N. & Q.,’ and I am glad that 
my remarks, culled from the ‘Memoirs,’ and written 
partly from memory and partly from notes taken 
from the ‘ Biographie Universelle’ in 1880, should 
have given the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ the full benefit 
of Mr. Curistir’s rejoinder. Mr. 
must not, however, suppose that every one is so 
well acquainted with the subject as he is, and I 
venture to think that it is rash to deprecate a dis- 
cussion which has not yet been exhausted. Armand 
Baschet tells us that Casanova died at the age of 
seventy-eight. Now, as it is admitted that Casa- 
nova was born April 2, 1725, this would bring 
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the date of his death to the year 1803. But almost 
in the same breath—and this fact I confess I had 
not remembered—Armand Baschet, on the autho- 
rity of the biographer of Friedrich Arnold Brock- 
haus,* tells us that Casanova died June 4, 1798. 
The obvious discrepancy between these two state- 
ments may be taken in extenuation of my error, 
and I accept the date here given with an apology 
to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ I do not agree with 
Mr. Curistre’s statement that Casanova went to 
Dux in 1785. We have it on the authority of 
Armand Baschet that his residence commenced in 
1784, which brings Mr. Cristie in conflict with 
the authority he quotes. I gather from Casanova’s 
final letter to M. Faulkinher that he visited Paris 
for the last time in 1783. The Prince de Ligne 
tells us that Casanova met at Paris the Comte de 
Waldstein, who invited him to his chateau in the 
manner I have described; and I concluded, from 
the then state of Casanova’s finances, that such 
an offer would have been accepted with alacrity. 
But as it appears Casanova did not reach Paris 
until September, 1783, possibly he did not go to 
Dox until early in the following year. That he 
went to Dux in 1784 there can be no doubt what- 
ever, for the Prince de Ligne tells us that he spent 
the last fourteen years of his life as librarian to the 
Comte de Waldstein. Five years after his arrival 
Casanova began to write his ‘ Memoirs’; and as 
he took seven years in completing that work, the 
labour of composition must have ceased in 1796. 
In support of my statement that the seventh 
volume of these ‘ Memoirs’ may still be in exist- 
ence in MS., I refer the reader to Armand 
Baschet’s article in Le Livre, May, 1881, pp. 136-7. 
I took care not to state positively that the con- 
cluding volume still exists, and Armand Baschet 
himself is in some perplexity on this question. 
He says, “Je m’apercois que la dernidre parti du 
recit aura été détruite par le Comte Marcolini, 
dépositaire confident du manuscrit 4 la morte de 
Casanova.” As Comte de Waldstein would natur- 
ally have wished to avoid a publication so inimical 
to the privacy of his own domestic life, there is 
reason to sup that he may have consented to 
withhold the latter portion. But that he should 
have acquiesced in its destruction is extremely 
doubtful ; and I am still of opinion that search 
may prove fruitful. Mr. Curistiz objects to the 
manner in which I spell the word “ Wallenstein.” 
But the fine poem with which Schiller has blended 
his name precludes the necessity for further expla- 
nation. 

_ That Casanova returned to Venice in 1774 
is a fact which I did not pretend to deny. Un- 
fortunately indisputable public documents point 


* “Friedrich Arnold Brockhaus, sein Leben und 
Werken. Nach Briefen und Andern, aus Auszeich- 
nungen geschildet, von seinen Enkel, Heinrich Edouard 
Brockbaus,” 2 vols. 8vo., Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1872. 


to circumstances which, in the interests of human- 
ity, every one must deplore. 
Ricnarp Epecumss. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


Dr. Mounsey (7" 8. v. 449).—In the bio- 
graphies of the whimsical Dr. Messenger Monsey 
(not Mounsey), who died on December 25, 1788, 
published in the Huropean Magazine of February 
and March, 1789, pp. 83, 190, and in the ‘ Ec- 
centric Biography’ (1803), there is no mention 
made of his having resided out of this country at 
any time. He was physician at Chelsea Hospital 
for a great number of years, and the following 
anecdote of him, taken from the latter of the 
above-named works, may be thought worthy of 
reproduction :— 

“ He lived so long in his office of physician at Chelsea 
Hospital, that during many changes in administration, 
the reversion of the 1 ogy had been promised to several 
of the medical friends of the different paymasters of the 
forces, Looking out of his window one day, the doctor 
saw a gentleman examining the house and gardens, who 
he knew had just got a reversion of the place ; he there- 
fore came out to him, and thus accosted him. ‘ Well, 
sir, I see you are examining your house and gardens that 
are to be ; and I will assure you they are both very plea- 
gant and very convenient; but I must tell you one cir- 
cumstance—you are the fifth man that has had the 
reversion of the place, and [ have buried them all! and, 
what is more,’ says the doctor, looking very scientificall 
at him, ‘ there is something in your face that tells me 
shall bury you too!’ The event justified the doctor’s 
prediction, as the gentleman died a few years after ; and 
at the time of Dr. Monsey’s death no person had the 


promise of a reversion,” 
J. F. Maysereu. 

Liverpool. 

Has Mr. Wrtie consulted the Gentleman's 
Magazine? If not, he will find an account of 
Mounsey in vol. 1. p. 1183, but I am not sure that 
he will find what he wants. His Christian name 
was Messenger. Munk, in the ‘ Roll of College of 
Physicians,’ vol. ii. p. 75, says he settled at Bury 
St. Edmunds, and Lord Godolphin, to whom he 
was called in when seized with apoplexy, was 80 
delighted with his conversation that he trané- 
planted him to London, and got him appointed at 
Chelsea. This does not look like a mission to St. 
Petersburg. Dr. Munk spells the name Monsey. 


C. A, Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Dr. Messenger Mounsey, who died at Chelsea 
College on December 26, 1788, in his ninety-fifth 
year, was, according to Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anec- 
dotes,’ at one time physician to the Empress of 
Russia. See vol. v. p. *274; ix. pp. 607, 761. 

G. F. RB. B. 


Dr. Johnson had not on his list of friends any- 
body of the name of Dr. Mounsey. His friend Dr. 
Monsey is recorded by Mr. W. Thornbury, ™ 
vol. ii. of ‘Old and New London,’ and more fully 
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by Mr. Walford, under “Chelsea Hospital,” in 
vol. v. of the same work. Mus 1n Urse. 


According to Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 
vol. v. p. *274, and vol. ix. pp. 607, 761, Dr. 
Messenger Mounsey, who died in 1788, had in his 
earlier years been physician to the Empress of 
Russia. C. D. 

Oxford. 


Deptuck (or Diptvck), co. Satop (7™ §. v. 
488).—The querist admits that the correct read- 
ing of the register may be Didluck. Probably the 
= intended is Dudlick, five miles from Cleo- 

ary Mortimer. As a parallel case, I may mention 
that in James A. Sharp’s ‘ Gazetteer,’ published in 
1852, the place now so widely known as Didcot is 
entered as “ Dudcott, Dudcote, or Didcot.” If I 
am not mistaken, Llandudno is sometimes, and 
more correctly, pronounced Llandidno. 
Joun W. Bone. 


Didlick (Dedluck) is in the parish of Stottesden, 
Salop. The estates of Didlick, Catherton, Day- 
house, and others belonged to the family of Mather 
about the middle of last century. Mary Mather, 
of Didlick (born 1721), married, about 1755, Samuel 
Hallen, my great-grandfather. I should be glad 
to learn something about the Mathers. 
A. W. Cornetivs Hatten, 

- Editor of Northern Notes and Queries. 


Alloa, N. 
A.-8. leag is liable to become lay, ley, lake, lock, 
R. 8. Caarnock. 
ichy, 


Mo tikre vy. 487).—The earliest known 
reference to Moliére by an English writer is to be 
found in the preface of the ‘Damoiselles 4 la 
Mode,’ by Richard Flecknoe, and printed in 1667. 
In this preface the author states :— 

“ This comedy is taken out of several excellent pieces 

of Moliére, The main plot out of his ‘ Pretieusees 
Ridiculees’; the counterplot of Sganarelle out of his 
* Escole des Femmes,’ and out of the ‘ Escole des Marys’ 
the two Naturals; all of which, like so many Pretieuse 
stones I have brought out of France; and as a Lapidary 
set in one Jewel to adorn our English Stage,” 
This motley play was never acted. The next refer- 
ence to Moliére is in Shadwell’s preface to the 
* Miser,’ acted in 1671. He says that “the founda- 
tion of this play I took from one of Molidre’s, 
called ‘ L’Avare’...... It is not barrenness of wit or 
invention that makes us borrow from the French, 
but laziness,” Henri van Lavy, 


Tar ‘ Brussets Gazerre’ (7 vy. 127, 374). 
—In ‘ Selecta Poemata Anglorum,’ “editio secundo 
emendatior,” 1779, published by John Dodsley, is 
& long poem in Latin hexameters, entitled “ Dia- 
logus inter Maubertum et duos Britonas. Poema 
Recitatum in Theatro Sheldoniano. Oxon, 1755.” 


We are informed in a note that Maubertus (i.¢., 
Maubert) was “ Bruzellanus Novarum Rerum 
Scriptor.” He is taxed in the dialogue by his two 
accusers with printing gross falsehoods in his paper, 
and is by them threatened with the pillory and 
the gallows. Maubert in terror bids farewell to 
England, where he is threatened with such punish- 
ments, and the poem concludes with a compliment 
to George II. It would seem, from there being in 
the theatre of Oxford two rostra opposite each 
other, that they were primarily intended for the 
interlocution of the dialogue. 

There is an earlier edition of the book mentioned, 
in three small volumes, the matter in which varies 
considerably from this, which purports to have 
been edited by Edward Popham, M.A. (1748- 
1815), late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Pop- 
ham was afterwards Rector of Chilton-Foliatt, Wilt- 
shire. The book contains some excellent Latin 
poems in different kinds of metre, many of which 
have the authors’ names appended, others have 
merely appended initials, and others are anony- 
mous. There is supposed to be another volume of 
the work, consisting mainly of epitaphs and in- 
scriptions. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Jacques Bastre (7* §. ii. 189, 275, 391, 497). 
—See an account (with bibliography) of Isaac 
Basire, D.D. (1607-1676), at pp. 193-4 of the 
Monthly Chronicle of North-Country Lore and 
Legend, vol. ii., May, 1888. Q. V. 


Waker THE Fitisuster §, v. 388).—This 
man’s career, his deeds and fate, have been in the 
mouths and minds of men for many a year. The 
first book about him was one written by himself, 
and published by S. H. Goetzel, of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, in 1860, In reality the book was printed in 
the city of New York, and was there copyrighted. 
Its title is ‘The War in Nicaragua.’ Copies might 
be found in the second-hand book stores, and it 
would not be very difficult to obtain. The Brooklyn 
Library has a copy, according to catalogue. One 
of Walker's companions, now a resident of this 
city, has a copy, which I have seen, but not read. 
In Blackwood’s Magazine, vols. Ixxix. and Ixxxi., 
1856, 1857, there will be found some mention made 
of Walker and his schemes. The latest publication 
on that subject is ‘ Reminiscences of the Filibuster 
War in Nicaragua,’ by C. W. Doubleday, and pub- 
lished 1886 by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
city. 

The poet “ Joaquin” Miller has a kind word to 
say of Walker in one of his works; he calls him a 
brick—a term of praise, and to be understood as the 
“free and accepted” speaks of the ashlar. It is not 
worth while at this day to speculate on what might 
have been had Walker’s schemes succeeded, any 
more than to consider what might have followed e 
French victory at Waterloo. He contemplated 
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the acquisition of new territory for the extension 

of African slavery, and he met the fate of other 

disturbers of the peace. Had he lived he would 

have been one of the foremost men in the great 

slave-holders’ rebellion. Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S, 


In a foot-note to the article “ Nicaragua” in 
Haydn's ‘Dictionary of Dates’ there is a short 
account of Walker’s life and his Nicaraguan ex- 
pedition, which, in the absence of a more detailed 
account, may prove of interest to your corre- 
spondent. W. Grtmore. 

112, Gower Street, W.C, 


Lowestort: St. Roox’s Licut (7™ v. 346, 
411).—Some years ago I was the temporary owner 
of a very small meadow—not more than an acre in 
size—that, in the legal documents relating to it, 
was called a“ pingle.” Perhaps this is the equiva- 
lent of “pightle’; though Mr. Edward Peacock, 
quoting from Miss Baker’s ‘ Northamptonshire 

ords and Phrases,’ defines “ pingle” as “ a clamp 
of trees or underwood”; while Todd and the 
glossarists define it “a small croft or enclosure’” 

*N. & Q,” 5" 8. i. 311). Dr. Johnson also thus 
es it, Corusert Bepe. 


*Memorrs or Grammont’ vy. 469).— 
** He who ballad never made, nor rhymed without 
a flask of wine,” was Marc-Antoine Gérard, sieur 
de Saint-Amant, best known under the latter name, 
and a contemporary of all the poets mentioned in 
the lines quoted. He was a well-known boon-com- 

nion, often sang the praises of good wine and 

ving, and died in 1661. Henri van Lavy. 


West Cuester (7 v. 469).—I, like A. H., 
am anxious to identify this place. It was a 
cathedral city, for on the monument of Edmund 
Kedermister, in Langley Church, Bucks, the follow- 
ing occurs, ‘‘Anne, wife of Edmunde Kedermister, 
lyeth buried in the Quire of ye Cathedrall Church 
of West-Chester, 1618.” Her burial is not recorded 
in the cathedral register of Chester. G. L. G. 


This was another name for Chester, used in 
contradistinction to Chester-le-Street in Durham, 
which was considered East Chester. Camden, in 
the ‘ Britannia,’ says that the name West Chester 
is a corruption of Leageacester, the old name of 
the town, given on account of the Roman 
legionary camp which was there, and that this 
corruption came about by reason of the westerly 
situation of the place. Juuius STeceatt. 


Sack usep as Communion Wive (7" §, iv. 
287, 457, 516; v. 92).—The correctness of my aged 
relative’s assertion concerning the combination of 

rt and sherry in Holy Communion is confirmed 

r. Hope’s ‘Inventory of the Church Plate of 
Rutland.’ Unbappily I have not the book before 


me; but I take the following, which reads like an 
extract from it, from a little notice of the work 
that appeared in the Grantham Journal of May 26, 
1888 :— 

“« At St. Nicholas, Thistleton, the two glass cruets now 
in use were presented by the present Rector to supply 
the place of two black bottles formerly used, These 
latter are now missing; they were not of the ordinary 
shape, but were quite flat, and were placed on the altar 
at the Eucharist; one contained port and the other 
sherry ; these wines were mixed at the oblation. Many 
of the parishioners remember seeing them used about 
thirty or forty years ago.” 

Sr. Swirxr. 

Masson (7S. v. 328, 434).—In my inquiry after 
this family I should have said that a Masson mar- 
ried a granddaughter, not daughter, of John Knox. 
I have since discovered that a Masson was.a com- 
missary in Cromwell’s army, also that a Peggy 
Livingston, daughter of John Livingston, minister 
(who was a son of Lord Livingston and cousin 
of the Earl of Linlithgow), went to St. Andrews 
and married a Masson. Her father was minster 
of St. Andrews from 1648 to 1662. He was oneof 
three persons who went over to Holland to make 
terms with Charles II. He was 


Sr. Perer upon Taz Watt (7S. v. 367,416).— 
This old parish is in Dengey Hundred, in the county 
of Essex. By ‘Norden’s Description of Essex,’ 
written in 1594, it is described “to haue bene a 
town now greatly deuowred w™ the sea, and buyld- 
ings yet appeare in the sea.” Called St. Peter’son 
the Wall “for that it standed on the wall w was 
made to defende the land from the sea.” By some 
supposed to have been the ancient Ithancester. The 
ancient chapel has long fallen into decay, which 
stood on a spot at the north-east point of the south 
inlet to the Blackwater estuary. It is now con- 
solidated, and forms part of the parish of Brad- 
well-juxta-Mare—or, as it is called, Bradwell- 
next-Sea—fifteen miles east from Maldon, Essex. 

C. Gotpixe. 

Colchester. 


Awywa Hovson (or Houston) (7" 8. v. 387).— 
Anna Houson was the eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Henry Houson, rector of Brant Broughton, co. 
Lincoln. She married, May, 1845, Richard 
second son of Sir Richard Sutton, Bart. She died 
without children in 1848, and he married again in 
1851, succeeding to the baronetcy in 1873, on the 
death of his elder brother John. I knew both the 
parties well, and the lady and her family espe- 
cially, they being intimate with mine. 

G. H. R. 

The late Sir Richard Sutton, Bart., of Norwood 
Park, Notts, father of the present baronet, married 
for his first wife, May 18, 1845, Anna, the daughter 
of the Rev. H. Houson, rector of Brant Brough 
Lincolnshire, who died without issue in 1848. 
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may remark that Mr. Houson was also rector of 
Great Coates, near Grimsby, and that on his de- 
cease in 1875 the refusal of the late Bishop 
Wordsworth to institute a gentleman who had 
purchased the next presentation, on the ground of 
simony, gave rise to the celebrated Great Coates 
case, in which, on legal, though not on moral 
grounds, the bishop was defeated. Mr. Houson 
was one of the last of the race of hunting parsons 
for whom Lincolnshire was once famous, but who 
are now almost extinct, not altogether to the ad- 
vantage of the Church. E. V. 


Sir Richard Sutton, fourth baronet, born Oc- 
tober 21, 1821, died October 2, 1878, having 
married first, May 18, 1845, Anne, daughter of 
Rev. Henry Houson, rector of Brant Broughton, 
co, Lincoln, She died s.p., July 8, 

. 


[Burke gives the date of death of the first wife of Sir 
R, Sutton as 1846. ] 


Suaxine Hanps (7 §, iv. 408, 492 ; v. 176). 
—Leaving aside the question of ancient examples 
of shaking hands, any one who has at all mixed 
with French people can confirm Pror. Burier’s 
allusions to their treating the modern custom as 
especially British. Further confirmation might be 
found in almost any French novel—e. g., the first 
that comes under my hand is Olarétie’s ‘ Maison 
Vide,’ ed. 1878, where, at p. 146 occurs “ il lui serra 
la main & Vanglaise.” Further, they have adopted 
(invented ?) a special English word to express the 
action. See Geo. Ohnet, ‘Les Dames de Croix 
Mort,’ 1886, p. 205, “les shakehands s’échan- 
gérent”; Charles Joliet, ‘Le Capitaine Harold, 
1886, p. 573, “ aprés le shake-hands,” &c. 

R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


‘Reminiscences or A Scorrish GeNTLEMAN’ 
(7" 8. v. 347, 474).—In answer to Mr. Garpiner’s 
query, I can inform him that no continuation of 
the above book or “subsequent narration” by Mr. 
Ainslie (“Philo Scotus”), the author, was ever 
published. A. G. 

Edinburgh. 


The author was Philip Ainslie, son of Ainslie of 
Pilton, and a relative to the Earl of Moray, whose 
factor he became of the estate of Dombrestle, in 
Fife. He only published the one volume. I knew 
him; he was an intelligent and a gentlemanly 
man. I think he went abroad, and died there. 

J. A, 


on Tomes (7 v. 449).—Sir Thomas 
Browne (‘ Hydriotaphia, chap. iii. § 9) has the 
following upon this subject :— 

“Old considerations made few mementoes by skulls 
and bones upon their monuments. In the Egyptian 
obelisks and hieroglyphical figures it is not easy to meet 
with bones...... Inthe Jewish and subterranean 


cell at Rome, was little observable beside the variety of 
lamps and frequent draughts of the holy candlestick, 
In authentic draughts of Anthony and Jerome we meet 
with thigh bones and death's heads; but the cemeterial 
cells of ancient Christians and martyrs were filled with 
draughts of Scripture stories,” &c. 

There is nothing else to the point in Browne. 

0. 0. B. 


PirsHancer, Eatina §. v. 448).—The 
Court Rolls of the manor of Ealing (otherwise 
Zealing) are in the custody of Messrs. Lee, Bolton 
& Lee, the Sanctuary, Westminster, who are 
stewards of the manor, which belongs to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England. 

A. Cotiinewoop Lex. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


OrpeRr or THE Soutuern Cross (6" S. ix. 169, 
237; 7” §S. v. 433).—The above is the name of 
one of the orders established by Achilles I., King 
of the South American kingdom of Araucania- 
Patagonia, the insignia and ribbon of which are 
fully described in the statutes of that decoration. 
Achilles I. is of Irish extraction, deriving his de- 
scent from the sept of O'Leary, and is animated 
by the philanthropic desire to transplant all dis- 
contented Irishmen to his fertile kingdom. Can 
any of your readers give me a reference to a de- 
tailed pedigree of the O’Leary family ? 

De V. Paren-Parne. 

Murrtep Moontieut ” (7" 8. v. 208, 276).— 
May we not assume that this phrase owes its origin 
to the well-known lines of Milton 7— 

Unmufile, ye faint stars; and thou fair Moon, 
an amber cioud, 
And disinherit Chaos, “Comus;'Il, 381-4, 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Dymewna (7 v. 408, 491).—The most re- 
cent life of St. Dympna, the patroness of Gheel, 
is, I believe, to be found in a little 12mo. volume 
by Rev. John O’Hanlon, which was published at 
Dublin in 1863. A good deal of special information 
relative to Gheel itself and its hospital for the in- 
sane, gathered from a personal visit, is put together 
in this little book, which I have on my shelves. 

W. D. Macray. 


Sr. Cotan (7% v. 489).—Nothing seems to 
be known of this person. His name occurs in the 
Rev. Richard Stanton’s ‘Menology of England 
and Wales’ in the “ List of Cornish Saints to whom 
churches have been dedicated, or who have given 
their names to places, but who have left no 
sufficient record of their lives.” 

Epwarp PEacock. 


Smith and Wace’s ‘Dictionary of Christian 
Biography’ has mention of seven persons under 
the name “Colum”—“the primary form of the 
name, which becomes also Columbus, Columba, 
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and as a diminutive Colman, Colmoc, Volamban.” 
They all belong to Ireland. No fewer than forty- 
one Colmans are enumerated in the same work. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Spanish Wrecks orf ABERDEENSHIRE 
v. 129, 257, 377).—With reference to the tradi- 
tion regarding the loss of the St. Catherine, Mr. 
Dalgarno, in Scottish Notes and Queries, vol. i. 
p. 121, states, in addition to what has been already 
quoted from Pratt’s ‘Buchan,’ that in 1876 a div- 
ing party succeeded in raising two guns and an 
anchor, which were sent by the Countess of Errol 
to Her Majesty at Balmoral. Mr. Dalgarno also 
mentions a farmer in the neighbourhood having in 
his possession untarnished Spanish dollars, of date 
1555, found in the locality, At p. 158 of the same 
volume doubts are thrown on the story of the 
wreck of the St. Catherine, and the St. Michael, 
another Spanish vessel said to have been cast away 
on the Aberdeenshire coast. To these doubts Mr. 
Dalgarno replies (vol. ii. p. 12), and after stating 
that since 1840 six guns have been recovered from 
St. Catherine’s Dub, the last of iron, in August, 
1880, he goes on to say :— 

“ An admiral, who was then in the locality, doubted 
whether the guns in question belonged to the Armada, as 
he said the guns of that period were generally made of 
brass. A letter, however, was sent to the Spanish Am- 
bassador at London, who wrote to the Armoury in Spain 
to get the matter solved. Information was received 
stating that the ill-fated St. Catherine was partly armed 
with brass and partly with iron guns, and that one of the 
ships of the Armada was driven ashore on the east coast 
of Scotland.” 

Dr. R. Chambers, in the ‘Domestic Annals of 
Scotland,’ vol. i. p. 186, makes no reference to the 
St. Catherine, but quotes from the ‘ Diary of the 
Rev. James Melville, of Anstruther, published by 
the Bannatyne Club, regarding the loss of El Gran 
Grifon, commanded by Juan Gomez de Medina on 
the Fair Isle. Dr. Chambers also mentions the 
loss of one of the Armada on the Mull of Kintyre, 
and of another in the Firth of Clyde, near Portin- 
cross Castle, in Ayrshire, and records the recovery 
of some guns from the latter in 1740 and the 
death of a descendant of one of the survivors of 
the crew in 1855. 

Mr. Tador, in his work on ‘The Orkneys and 
Shetland,’ in describing the Fair Isle, mentions 
(p. 431, &c.) the wreck of El Gran Grifon as the 

t historical incident of the Isle, and quotes 
elville’s ‘ Diary’ and the annotated copy of the 
official list of the Armada in the British Museum, 
comparing and analyzing the two at some length. 
Mr. Tudor also mentions a tradition that 
another vessel of the Armada was wrecked near 
Reawick Head, on the south side of the Shet- 
land mainland, and, from what he states, this 
seems to have a better foundation than many tradi- 


Lord Archibald Campbell, in the ‘ Records of 
Argyll,’ p. 29, devotes a paragraph to the descrip- 
tion of a cannon at Inverary Castle recovered from 
the wreck of the Florida, one of the ships of the 
Armada, sunk in Tobermory Bay, Mull. There is 
another gun got from the same wreck at Dunstaff- 
nage Castle. J. A. ©. 


When Lord Burghley wrote, ‘‘ This man’s ship 
was drowned 17 Sept. in the Isle of Faire, near 
Scotland,” he referred to the wreck of El Gran 
Grifon on Fair Isle, which lies half way between 
Orkney and Shetland. This ship, belonging to 
Rostock and of 650 tons burden, was one of the 
chartered ships of the Armada. She was com- 
manded by Don Juan Gomez de Medina, had on 
board 43 “gente de mar,” or mariners, and 243 
“gente de guerra,” or soldiers, under command of 
Capitana Patricio Antolinez and Esterian de Lego- 
retto—as appears from a copy of the Official 
Spanish List in the British Museum. The narra- 
tive of the shipwreck on Fair Isle and of the hard- 
ships endured, both by the Spaniards and the 
islanders, before they were assisted from Shetland 
is well known and can be read in all local. his- 
tories. See, in particular, Tudor’s ‘Orkney and 
Shetland.’ A. L, 


Democracy §S. v. 446).—In reference to 
Mr. Detevinene’s remarks, I would like to say 
that any one wanting to obtain a clear idea upon 
the etymological and political meaning of the word 
democracy cannot do better than consult the late 
Sir Henry Maine’s essays on ‘Popular Govern- 
ment.’ Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


GotpsmiTH (7" v. 368).—Not neces- 
sarily abusive, for the term boor has a general 
sense ; thus the Boers of South Africa are really 
farmers; so the “rude Corinthian boors” were 
merely the local peasantry: German bauen, to till. 
The proper English word would be churl, A.-5S. 
ceorl, a man ; German Karl, English — if 


ADJECTIVES ENDING IN -1caL (7"§, v, 448). 
—In reply to the question of Pror. Fs respecting 
the difference in the use of adjectives terminating 
in -ic and similar words terminating in -ical—for 
instance, comic, comical, dramatic, dramatical—I 
think it must be admitted that no theory or rule 
can be given save the norma loquendi. But the 
difference of meaning in the cases cited is easily 
given. A circumstance, phrase, situation charac- 
terized as comic is credited with very superior 
qualities to such as are attributed to circumstances, 
phrases, situations described as comical, The situa- 
tion when Lady Teazle is discovered behind the 
screen is comic; the blunders of Mrs. Malaprop 
are comical. In the other case, dramatic may be 
predicated of the quality of an event or description 
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thereof ; dramatical of the form of that descrip- 
tion. The dullest and most utterly flat piece ever 
put upon the stage is dramatical, but by no means 
dramatic. T. A, T. 


There would appear to be no fixed rule regu- 
lating the difference of meaning between adjectives 
with suffix -ic and those corresponding and with 
suffix -ical. The best method of showing that 
there is a difference seems to be to take several 
ordinary words of the class in question, and to 
point out how each pair differs. For instance, 
take the words comic, tragic, politic, and cubic, 
with their corresponding forms in -ical. The 
Greek sense is retained in comic and tragic, but is 
merged in comical and tragical in a broader significa- 
tion. Comic and tragic are art terms; the words 
comical and tragical have a more extensive range 
of use. A comic poet may write a comic play, of 
which the subject is a comical event or series of 
events. So also with the word tragic. Politic is 
the reverse of comic and tragic, and has lost the 
Greek sense, yielding it to the longer form. Cubic 
denotes measure ; cubical, space. In many other 
words of this class the same rule holds, that there 
is a difference in meaning between each pair, but 
that there is no precise rule as to the exact influence 
of the suffixes -tc and -ical. 


Beteran Arms (7 §, v. 408).—Am I correct 
in imagining that J. E. alludes to “moutons d 
piloter,” not moulins? “De gueules a trois 
moutons & piloter d'argent, cerclés d’or”; these 
are the arms of Morrhe, Flanders. These arms 
occur as quartiers in the genealogy of Gaspar 
Robert de Beer, Baron de Meulebeke, &c. I be- 
lieve these charges would be called in English 
“pile-drivers” or “rams” (“moutons”), Randle 

olme gives them under the latter name. 

CuLteron. 


Bark §. vy. 128, 194, 291, 373).—Pro- 
nounced as Burns pronounced it when he sang of 
A rosebud by my early walk, 
Adown a corn-enclosed bawk, 
and used with the same reference, this word is 
common in Scotland to-day. Between two gardens 
specially familiar to me there is a footpath, which 
from time immemorial has been called ‘the 
bawk,” and it is so called at this hour by all who 
know it. Bawk is also used in the sense of beam, 
and it is quite accurate to describe a hen going to 
roost as flying on to its bawk. A recent joke, at 
the expense of a bachelor of solitary habits, turned 
upon the query whether it was not the case that 
he rested during the night on a bawk beside his 
pigeons. “Auld Bawks” was a descriptive nick- 
name given to a quaint harvester in the days pre- 
ceding the introduction of mowers ; and the third 
generation of mortals with whom, Nestor like, he 


mingled failed to understand its appropriateness 
till the suggestion was offered (and universally ac- 
cepted) that his gait raised the image of an unsteady 
balance, and that the bawk, or beam of a pair of 
scales, had furnished the only name by which he 
was known to the majority. A definition favour- 
ing Bacchus as the origin of the sobriquet received 
no support. Tuomas 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


In the Isle of Axholme, where much of the land 
is still unenclosed, this word retains the meaning 
it has in ‘The Steele Glas’:— 

Nor that they set, debate betwene their lords, 
By earing vp the balks, that part their bounds, 
Arber, p. 78. 
We commonly call the more important boundaries 
meres, the lesser ones balks. A large farmer in 
the neighbourhood, whom I recently asked to tell 
me the difference between the two, replied that 
the townsmen or field-reeves of the various parishes 
have the power to let the meres for grazing, but 
not the balks. The bar or beam in the kitchen 
chimney from which the pot-hooks hang we call 
galley balks. C. C. B. 


Here inthe parish of Byfieldisastripof land which 
is known by no other name than “ Watr’y Balk.” It 
divides a field which is let in allotments to the 
labouring population. The balk is wide enough to 
answer as a cart road, and a never-failing spring 
at the upper end makes the balk rather watery in 
wet seasons. This balk is mown yearly. 

W. M. Garver. 

Byfield, R.S.0, 


Matraew’s Brats, 1537 (7" §. v. 481).—R. R. 
complains that in a tractate published by the late 
B. M. Pickering in the year 1876 the collation of 
Matthew’s folio of 1537 is condensed, and that no 
mention is made of a blank leaf in his copy, &c. 
To write a history of the early versions of the Eng- 
lish Bible in one hundred small pages condensation 
is necessary. 

R. R. implies that I never possessed a copy of 
the Bible of 1537; but as my copy was bound for 
me by Mr. Pratt, and exhibited with some other 
rare Bibles at the Carlisle meeting of the Royal 
Archeological Institute, plenty of evidence is pro- 
curable that R. R. is mistaken. 

It is a pity that R. R. was in such a hurry to 
criticize my tractate, which has been years out of 
print, for if he had only waited a few weeks longer 
he would have found that in the second edition (of 
about 400 pp.) a full collation of the 1537 Bible is 
given. Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode have had it 
in hand some time, and I hope when it is published 
it will meet with R. R.’s entire approval ; as to 
please R. R. is the chief aim of my existence. 

The passage anent the prologues was intended 
for the edition of 1549, but somehow the slips got 
misplaced, and while the tractate was passing 
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through the press I was too ill to see the proofs. 
Perhaps from a similar cause a dozen paragrap 
marks are inserted in R. R.'s collation not one of 
which exists in the book from —_ ms quotes. 


Dore. 
Huddersfield, 


Cecits (7" 8. v. 467).—The following is from 
“A New System of Domestic Cookery, by a Lady,” 
John Murray, 1819, p. 39 :— 

“To dress the same [cold beef that has not been done 
enough } called Cecils, Mince any kind of meat, crumbs 
of bread, a good deal of onion, some anchovies, lemon 

1, salt, nutmeg, chopped parsley, pepper, and a bit of 
utter, warm and mix these over a fire s a few minutes ; 
when cool enough, make them up into balls of the size 
and shape of a turkey’s egg, with an egg; sprinkle them 
with fine crumbs, and then fry them of a yellow brown, 
and serve with gravy as before directed for Beef-olives,” 

The hypercritical may object that it is not “the 
same,” but a preparation of the same that is called 
* Cecils”; also that beef is not “any kind of meat.” 
Bat it is not grammar that is wanted, but cookery, 
and a change from “ beef-olives” and “ Sanders.” 

KILuicrew. 

A receipt how “to dress Cecils” is given in 
Walsh’s ‘Manual of Domestic Economy’ (Rout- 
ledge, new edition, 1879). 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Century: Centevary (7 §. v. 467).—The 
examples given below may perhaps be of some 
service to Dr. Murray. Samuel Clark’s ‘Epistle 
to the Christian Reader,’ dated December 10, 1649, 
prefixed to his ‘ Marrow of Ecclesiastical History,’ 
contains, “ Here [the learned, &c.] shall see in 
what Centuries, Ages and Places the famousest 
Lights of the Church...... have flourished.” See 
also the title-page. As regards centenary, under 
the heading “Chronicle of Occurrences” in the 
‘Companions to the British Almanac’ for 1855, 
1860, and 1863, there are the following records:— 

July 3, 1854. “The centenary festival of the Society 
of Arts celebrated by a banquet at the Crystal Palace.” 

November 17, 1858, “Celebration of the Tercentenary 
of Queen Elizabeth's accession to the throne.”’ 

26,1859, “‘ Centenary of Robert Burns's birth- 

&e. 

Bhemthes 10, 1859. “ Centenary of the birth oc the 
German poet Schiller.” &c. 

August 24, 1862. “ Bicentenary of the ejection of 2,000 
nonconforming clergymen,” See also p. 244, 

J. F, Manseren. 

Liverpool. 


This use of centenary is older by at least twenty 
years than the Burns celebration of 1859. The 
centenary of Methodism was celebrated in 1839, 
when a tune-book called the ‘Centenary Tune- 
book’ (which I well remember) was published. I 
can give (from a friend’s memory) a contemporary 
quotation for the word. A hymn or anthem was 


sung by the Methodist congregations in connexion 


h | with this celebration, of which the chorus ran 


thus :— 
The God of our fathers, the God we revere, 
Has bless’d us to see the centenary year, 
Cc. C. B. 
May I say that since putting my question in 
*N. & Q.’ I have found that exactly a century ago 
the “Centenary of the Glorious Revolution of 
1688” was publicly celebrated throughout the 
country, a fact of which, by the way, I have seen 
no mention in the discussion of projects for bicen- 
tenary celebrations this year. See the Annual 
Register and other periodicals of that date. Per- 
haps some one with more time than I have would 
reprint in ‘N. & Q.,’ for the sake of the men of 
1888, some account of how the events of 1688 
were commemorated in 1788. 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford, 


“Or a certain ace” (7™ v. 447).—I have 
always understood that the expression “of a cer- 
tain age,” applied as it generally is to ladies, 
meant those who, though somewhat past their 
prime, would be offended if told that they were 
“ middle-aged.” Dickens used the phrase in 
* Barnaby Rudge,’ chap. i. :— 

“The Maypole was really an old house, a very old 
house, perhaps as old as it claimed to be, and perhaps 
older, which will sometimes happen with houses of an 
uncertain, as with ladies of a certain age.” 

J. F. Maysereon. 

Liverpool. 


The Spectator of June 9 says, in an article on 
the taste for publicity :— 

“There is a rapidly increasing number of persons 
whose object it is to live a double life, instead of the one 
which has hitherto satisfied the majority of civilized 
beings—not only the private life which all lead, but the 
half public life which attaches to those who have become 
the objects of a certain notoriety and public curiosity,” 


This will probably give Dr. Murray some - a 


upon the subject of his query. C. ©. 
P.S.—Here is another illustration that has just 
turned up :— 


“ His feet are set rather wide apart, in the fashion of 
gentlemen approaching a certain weight.”—‘ Out of the 
Question,’ by W. D. Howells, pp. 133-4, Edinburgh, 1882. 


“ What is the exact meaning of this expression 
so far as it can be defined?” is asked. May it 
not be answered almost, but not quite, accurately 
that it means “an uncertain age,” i.¢., the age of 
a person (always, I think, in English of a woman) 
who has certainly left youth behind her, but who 
is not willing that the distance it lies behind her 
should be exactly stated. The phrase may be de- 
scribed as a satirico - euphemistical one, and, I 
should say, is rarely, if ever, used without a more 
or less overtly pronounced satirical intention. 
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If “certain” in this case means in truth “‘ un- 
certain,” conf., as a similar linguistic specialty, the 
use of the word “believe.” A man believes that 
of the truth of which he has an assured conviction ; 
but if anybody asks you if it is one o'clock, and it 
chances that you have just heard the clock strike, 

ou do not say that you believe that it is one o’clock, 

t simply it is so; whereas if you suppose that to 
be the time, but are uncertain, you say, “I believe 
that it is one o’clock.” 

I think that other instances might be found of 
words that have come to be used to mean or imply 
the exact reverse of their proper ony 7 


Use or York AT THE INSTALLATION oF CANONS 
(7™ S. v. 505).—The Chapter of York being the 
first in rank and the oldest in age of any of the old 
foundations, and being also unique as to the con- 
stitution of the governing body, I should be glad 
to be allowed to make a correction of St. SwirHy’s 
note. There are not, as he imagines, any “ Honorary 
Canons” at York, where, alone among English 
foundations, the prebendaries have retained all their 
ancient rights and privileges, with the sole excep- 
tion that by recent legislation they have been de- 
prived of the emoluments formerly attached to their 
prebends. The residentiaries, as such, have no 
stalls or preaching turns assigned to them, and are 
not mentioned in the list of precedence, while the 
non-residentiaries present to all benefices and offices, 
and have a right to be present and tovote at all meet- 
ings of the Chapter, as well as to control and audit 
the expenditure of the revenues derived from the 
cathedral estates. 

At the ceremony of installation the canons re- 
ceive the book, the loaf of bread, and the kiss of 
brotherhood, symbols of the ancient constitution 
of the Chapter, which was a brotherhood of secular 
canons, devoted to study and to the instruction of 
youth, having a common refectory, but bound by 
no monastic vows. Since Alcuin was one of the 
canons it is believed that the foundation must be 
at least as ancient as the time of Archbishop Eg- 
bert (735-758 a.p.). King Athelstan in 936 calls 
them Colidei (Det Cole), and the name of Culdees 
was retained as late as the reign of HenryI. This 
appellation is only one indication among many that 
the descent of York is not from St. Augustine, 
Canterbury, and Rome, but from St. Patrick, St. 
Columba, Iona, and Lindisfarne. If St. Chad had 
not unhappily been ousted by St. Wilfrid, we 
should undoubtedly have retained more relics of 
the primitive constitution of the most ancient exist- 
ing foundation in the kingdom, which enables me 
to designate myself A Canon anp OULDEE. 


Tae Curtin (7 S. v. 407).—According to a 
note by Dr. Furnivall in the New Shakspere 
Society’s edition of Stubbs’s ‘ Anatomy of Abuses,’ 
p. 43, the Curtain Theatre was close by the 


Theatre near Cartain Court, now Gloster Street, 
Shoreditch, and was built by 1577; but in Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘New History of the English 
Stage’ it is stated, on the authority of Mr. Collier, 
that it was built in 1580. It would appear from 
an extract quoted in Arber’s reprint of Gosson’s 
‘School of Abuse,’ p. 79, from Stow’s ‘ Survey of 
London,’ that both the Curtain and the Theatre 
were erected on the site of the Priory of St. John 
Baptist, called Holywell (Shoreditch), “ both 
standing on the south-west side, towards the field.” 
Mr. J. A. Symonds, in ‘Shakespeare’s Predecessors 
in the English Drama,’ p. 277, says the Curtain 
took its name, in all probability, from the plot of 
ground on which it was built, and subjoins a 
note, “Curtina in base Latin means a little court.” 
A. Cottincwoop Ler. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


The theatre named the Curtain “derived its 
name from the piece of ground of considerable 
size termed the Curtain, which anciently belonged 
to Holywell Priory.” It is so named in a lease 
29 Hen. VIIL, 1538. Further very interesting 
particulars may be read in Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
* Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare’; in my copy, 
sixth edition, vol. i. pp. 338 et seq. 

Wituiam 

Forest Hill, 


Exrract From Paris Recister §S. v. 
367).—If Mr. Picorr has copied the entry cor- 
rectly, the words “were married” I should con- 
sider are a clerical error. About 1562, and for 
some years afterwards, marriages were celebrated 
before a justice of the peace, the banns having 
been published three several Lord’s Days after 
the close of the morning exercise, or at the market 
cross on three market days in three several] weeks, 
according to Act of Parliament. Would not the 
dates Jan. 8 and 15 be two of the days when the 
banns were published? In the year 1653 Parlia- 
ment directed registrars to be chosen in every 
parish for the registering births and burials, and 
to whom notice of intended marriage had to be 
given. It is quite possible the registrar mentioned 
had been elected, but had not taken his oath 
before some county justice before the first publica- 
tion of the banns. See Burn’s ‘ Parish Registers 
of England,’ 1862. Joun RavcuiFre. 


F. Tavares (7" v. 329).—Francisco Tavares 
was a member of the Council of the Prince Regent 
of Portugal, afterwards D. Joam VI., Knight of 
the Order of the Christ, M.D., professor at the 
University of Coimbra, first physician of the Royal 
Chamber, Great Physician of the Realm, Member 
of the Junta do Proto-medicato, Fellow of the 
Academy of Sciences of Lisbon, of the Academy 
of Medicine of Barcelona, &. He was born in 


Coimbra about the middle of the last century, and 
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died at Lisbon, May 20, 1812. Besides the book 
quoted by Mr. Tavaré, he is the author of eight 
more medical works. See Francisco Innocencia 
da Silva, ‘ Diccionario Bibliographico Portuguez,’ 
Lisboa, 1859, vol. iii. p. 71, and Gazeta Medica 
de Lisboa, No. 121, June 1, 1858. 
Epvarpo Prapo. 
Paris, 


“Deap Men” =Ewmpry Borttes (7* S. v. 448). 
—I have always heard that empty bottles were, 
especially among army men, called “ marines.” 
And I remember that some sixty years ago a good 
story used to be told, I think, of the Duke of 
York. His Royal Highness, at some military 
convivial meeting, little thinking of giving offence 
to the susceptibilities of any man present, ordered 
a servant to “take away those marines.” Upon 
which a grey-headed veteran belonging to that 
corps arose, and wanted to know what H.R.H. 
intended by so designating the body to which he 
had the honour to belong. ‘‘ Empty bottles!” 
said H.R.H. “Why, fellows who have done their 
duty and are ready to do it again, to —_ . 


“To cHew THE (7"§. v, 469).—Is this 
confined to soldiers? To “rag” a man is good 
Lincolnshire for chaff or tease. At school, to get 
a boy into a rage was called “ getting his rag out.” 
Sometimes this was improved into “ shirty,” and 
“ getting his shirt out.” 

I have heard that when soldiers are flogged it 
is a great comfort to them to have something to 
chew, whether a lump of rag ora bit of lead—often 
a bullet hammered out flat. They say it keeps 
them from biting their tongue. And there is no 
doubt that some children in a sulk will chew their 
pocket-handkerchiefs. I have seen them. 


R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


“To MAKE UP His Mouta (7"§, v. 387).—This 
expression is still in use in some parts of Shrop- 
shire with regard to eating. After a person has 
eaten a sufficiency he will be tempted to have just 
a little more of something different, ¢.g., “a snack 
of bread and cheese to make up your mouth” is 
often the goodwife’s suggestion to her farmer lord. 
The transition from this practical use of the term 
to the figurative one quoted is not difficult, and 
makes the meaning of the latter clear. 

JosiaH OLpFIELD, B.A. 

Dorrington, Shrewsbury. 

To popular words or phrases of last century 
foreign dictionaries of the period seem to be the 
most complete index so far as sense is concerned. 
In German and French word-books of the time the 
above phrase is rendered as if meaning profit or 
make profit. Littleton’s ‘Latin Dictionary ’ (1706) 
gives the rendering of the phrase as “os componere,” 


presumably to make up one’s face, arrange it, and 
thence perhaps to cease from being “down in the 
mouth,” a phrase which is of no new origin. 

Can the sense of making up one’s face, being 
affected or joyful, have gradually come to mean 
the usual cause of pleasure, namely, that of gain ? 

STEGGALL, 

This is an ancient proverbial expression, but 
one which I have not found included in the more 
modern collections, such as Ray’s, Hazlitt’s, &., 
which are, indeed, very imperfect. It is used in 
the ‘Proverbs of John Heywood,’ Sharman’s re- 
print of 1546 edition, p. 76 :— 

Herewithall his wife to make up my mouth, 
Not onely her husband's taunting tale avouth, 
But thereto deviseth to cast in my teeth 
Checks and choking oysters. 

Decker makes use of it in the ‘Seven Deadly 
Sins of London, Arber’s reprint of 1606 edition, 
p. 12: “The poore Orator having made up his 
mouth, Bankruptisme gave him very good words,” 
&c. In both cases it means to close or finish one’s 
speech. I suppose by Walpole’s time it had 
reached some such signification as “to square one’s 
affairs,” “conclude one’s business,” but the sense is 
considerably varied. C. Harr. 


This is equivalent to “make mowes,” i.¢., wry 

faces. It is used by Shakspere :— 

Persevere, counterfeit sad looks, 

Make mouths upon me when I turn my back. 
And by Addison :— 

“ Why they should keep running asses at Coleshill, or 
how making mouths turns to account in Warwickshire 
= than any other parts of England, I cannot compre- 

en ” 

It is uncertain whether the worde mowe is a 
corruption of mouth, or from the French moue, It 
occurs as a verb in the interlude called ‘The World 
and the Child’ (1522) :— 

I can mow on a man 
And make a lesing well I can. 
Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ vol. i. p. 246. 
And frequently in early dramatic and other works, 
A. Lez. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


‘New Dictionary’ S. v. 504).— 
My instance of almaundey is wrong. It was un- 
luckily taken from a proof before my collation of 
it with the MS., which has almaunden, the plural 
noun, Let me, therefore, substitute for this two 
words from the revise of the same sheet of Mr. 
Austin’s text, of which one, at least, is not in our 
Dictionary ’:— 

1. “ Arbolettys.—Take Milke, Boter an Chese, and boyle 
in fere; pen take eyroun, and cast per-to; pan take 
Percely & Sawge, & hacke it smal, & take powder Gyn- 
gere & Galyngale, and caste it per-to, and pan serue it 
Bawde, et. “pan take pin P Freysshe 

awde,vt. “ bin Pu asa 
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, bawde it & leche [slice] it in fi & 
If bawde means “ skin, peel,” then it is bald, and 
in the ‘Dictionary,’ meaning “ deprive of hair,” 
in 1602. The date of the passage above is about 
1425. F, J. Fornivat. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Jas. A. H. Murray, LL.D., &c. Part IV. 
Sections l and 2. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Part IV. of the ‘New English Dictionary,’ which now 

sees the light, consists of two sections—the first, “ Bra” 

to “ Byz,” completing vol. i, the second, “C” to 

“ Cass,” opening vol. ii. It is pleasant to congratulate 

the editor and his staff upon the “substantial instal- 

ment” of the work which is now given the public. 

It will be obvious to all who glance at the portl 

volume, with its twelve to thirteen hundred pages, pe 

page consisting of three closely-printed columns, that 
the task already accomplished is greater than that in- 
volved in almost any completed dictionary. Concerning 
the manner in which it has been executed little infor- 
mation is needed by readers of ‘N, & Q.’ Instead, then, 
of attempting to analyze or describe a book which 
defies alike analysis and description, we will commend to 
our readers the importance of assisting to the utmost of 
their power in a task which is, in the full sense, of 
national importance. This many of them have shown 
themselves anxious to do. Time is, however, a matter 
of signal importance, and the gain to Dr. Murray and 
his assistants that would accrue if correspondents would 
forward to Dr. Murray, at the Scriptorium, Oxford, 
answers to the words after which he inquires is not 
easily calculable. These replies, if so marked, would be 
forwarded to ‘N. & Q.,’ and would take their turn for 
insertion, Another duty, which applies to the few only, 
is that of consulting the ‘ Dictionary’ before writing to 

*N. & Q.’ on words beginning with A and B, since rare 

indeed must be the cases in which information is obtain- 

able that is not contained in the volume now at hand, 

Yet another duty—which weighs heaviest upon scholars 

—that of supporting by purchasing the successive num- 

bers a labour the expense of which is in proportion to 

its importance, is too obvious to call for comment, A 

large portion of Dr, Murray's preface to vol. i, consists 

of acknowledgment of indebtedness to those who have 
laboured in the collection and the arrangement of 
materials, These include, in addition to many English- 
men of highest eminence, many American and German 
scholars. Thanks to the collaboration of Mr. Henry 
Bradley, who is at work upon a different section of the 
dictionary, it is hoped and expected that the rate of pro- 
gress will be greatly accelerated. The aim and scope of 
the work, the method upon which it is conducted, and its 
claims to consideration are naturally explained by the 
editor. These also are matters upon which our readers 

are well informed, We may recommend, however, a 

study of the introductory paper, since few even of the 

best informed can be aware how many are the workers, 
and how numerous and important are the responsibilities 
involved in the production of the book. 


The Works of Sir George Etherege: Plays and Poems, 
Edited by A. Wilson Verity, B.A, (Nimmo.) 

To the majority of readers Etherege and Sedley are leas 

known than some contemporary or immediately sub- 

uent dramatists, A collection such as that edited by 

h Hunt for the dramatic series of Moxon does much 


to popularize writings, and Wycherley, Congreve, Van- 
brugh, and Farquhar have, since its appearance, enjoyed 
a supremacy which, in one case at least, is not incontest- 
able, The quarto editions of Etherege have never been 
common, and the collection of plays and poems issued in 
1704, though more than once reprinted, has become 
absorbed, and is now seldom encountered. A new edition 
of Etherege is accordingly welcome, especially when, as 
in the present case, it takes a handsome library form, 
in which shape the dramatist has not previously been 
accessible. Fortunately, moreover, for the modern bio- 
grapher, the correspondence of Etherege during his re- 
sidence as English envoy at Ratisbon has become ac- 
cessible, and a man who, in spite of the endearing epithet 
of “ Gentle George” bestowed upon him by his associate, 
could not easily be dissociated from the Mohocks, his 
companions, has now something approaching to an in- 
dividuality. Further revelations concerning the diplo- 
matic services of Etherege may yet, possibly, be brought 
to light. His correspondence seems, at any rate, to show, 
as Mr, Verity asserts, that “his prose is generally clear 
and straightforward.” Not heavy is Etherege’s literary 
baggage. It consists of a few poems, chiefly erotic, in 
which perhaps the most notable feature is the open 
avowal of inconstancy, and three plays, which show a 
vein of genuine comedy, and brought reputation and 
fortune to the stage of the Restoration. In judging 
these productions it is fair to compare them with the 
works of D’Avenant and Crowne rather than with those 
of their more brilliant successors. The earliest was 
licensed for printing so early as 1664, and contains 
rhymed passages, which, however, in his subsequent 
works Etherege dropped, In the general joy at the 
cessation of Puritan rule, such freedoms of expression as 
distinguished our poet were pardonable. Mild, indeed, do 
these appear beside the coarseness and obscenities of his 
successors, Etherege, moreover, enriched the stage with 
types that were copied, and with more than one character 
which survived for years, and, in a sense, survive even now. 
The reprint, indeed, is judicious, and is well edited by 
Mr. Verity, who in his prefatory matter and his few 
notes displays both scholarship and judgment. Mean- 
while the lover of books is only too thankful to possess 
works of this stamp in editions such as Mr. Nimmo sup- 
plies. Veritable bibliographical treasures are these, 
right in all respects, and the collector watches with 
augmenting satisfaction the line expanding upon his 
shelves, No English publisher is rendering to biblio- 
graphy services more acceptable than those of Mr. 
Nimmo. Will some learned reader tell whether the 
material subsequently known as moreen is indicated in 
the following lines from Etherege’s ‘ Song of Basset’? 
Let equipage and dress despair 
Since Basset is come in ; 
For nothing can oblige the fair 
Like money and moreen. 
In a following verse coney is used in a sense with which 
we are not familiar; and the last verse contains a term 
apparently belonging to the game which we fail to find 
in the ‘ New Dictionary ’:— 
What pity ’tis, those conquering eyes, 
subdue, 
ould, while the lover, gazing, 
Be only on Alpue. ote 


The Morall 3 of Doni, By Sir Thomas North, 
Edited by Joseph Jacobs, late of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. (Nutt.) 

We have nothing but praise to bestow upon this reprint, 

which forms the latest volume of Mr. Nutt’s delightful 

* Bibliotheque de Carabas,” The first portion of a general 

title which we have been compelled to abridge, ‘ The 
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Earliest English Version of the Fables of Bidpai,’ explains 
the value of the work, Editions of Bidpai multiply to meet 
the demands of the scholarly and the curious. There 
are two classes, however, to which the present wil! be the 
favourite edition—the student of English literature and 
the bibliophile. So far as both are concerned the original 
work, published in 1570, is unobtainable. Copies were in 
the Inglis, the Garrick, and the Bright collections. These 
are now untraceable. The British Museum has no copy, 
and the only public library that can boast a perfect 
exemplar is the Bodleian, Mr. Jacobs's volume is 
to some extent a facsimile. The typographical pecu- 
liarities of the first forty pages are preserved, and the 

uaintest of the original woodcuts, imitated from the 

talian, are reproduced, For the black-letter type in 
which the remainder of the 1570 edition is printed 
ordinary type is substituted, as less trying to the eyes. 
Other illustrations have been added. Of these one is a 
reproduction of a design from a fine Persian MS., 
executed for Tana Sahib, the last Rajah of Golconda 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 18,579); a second is from the 
original edition of the Latin version of John of Capua; a 
third is an original design of Mr. Burne Jones, To give a 
full account of the fables of Bidpai, which bave gone pro- 
bably through more versions than any work except the 
Holy Scriptures, is a bibliographical labour not lightly 
to be undertaken. Mr. Jacobs, however, bas afforded, ina 
full and scholarly introduction, an account of the Indian 
original, of their transmission to the West, the illustra- 
tions, and other like matters, has dealt at some length 
with the character of the work, and, besides supplying 
other illustrative matter, has collected all the intorma- 
tion accessible concerning Sir Thomas North, the trans- 
lator. This worthy, as Mr. Jacobs would have us consider 
him, is best known to Englishmen by his retranslation 
from Amyot’s French translation of ‘ Plutarch,’ a work 
which Shakspeare is known to have used. He translated, 
however, mainly from the French, the ‘ Libro Aureo’ of 
Guevara, itself an adaptation of the ‘ Meditations’ of 
Marcus Aurelius, In the case of a translator thus ready 
to go to second-hand sources it is not surprising that the 
* Indian Fables’ of Bidpai should reach us through the 
Italian version by Doni, itself toa great extent a trans- 
lation of the Latin rendering of John of Capua, 

Whatever the source, the book is welcome, North is 
not so vigorous a writer as Amyot, nor is his position in 
English literature so high as that in French of his pre- 
decessor. He was, however, the means of bringing some 
eminently important books within reach of English 
readers, and his prose style is terse, nervous, and agree- 
able. Pleasant, also, is it to read Mr, Jacobe’s, on the 
whole, well-merited eulogy. It would be for the advan- 
tage of literature if the whole of the fables were acces- 
sible inasimilar form. The editor's task is well performed; 
not less so is that of the publisher, With its scholarly 
disquisition and its lovely paper and type the book 
makes an appeal which will, in many quarters at least, 
be irresistible. 


Tux Proposep Pork Commemoration.—At a meeting 
held at Twickenham on Friday, June 15, attended by 
residents in the neighbourhood and some well-known 
men of letters and collectors, the following resolutions 
were unanimously carried :— 

1, “ That it is desirable to celebrate the completion of 
two centuries from the birth of Alexander Pope, one of 
the most illustrious names in English literature, by a 
commemorative festival at Twickenham, a piace inti- 
mately connected with his fame, where he lived for six- 
and-twenty years, and where he died.” 

2. “That the commemoration take the « of a 
temporary loan museum of editions of the , auto- 


graphs, portraits, and relics of Pope, his friends, and con- 
temporaries, as well as of engravings of Old Twickenham.” 

3. ** That the foundation of a per t Popean Col- 
lection in the Twickenham Free Public Library be part 
of the work of the celebration.” 

4. “ That a water pageant, illustrative of Twickenham 
in the eighteenth century, be arranged.” 

To carry these proposals into effect a committee was 
appointed, which now includes the names of Sir Mount- 
stuart E. Grant Duff, Mr. Alfred Austin, the Rev. Sto 
ford Brooke, Mr, W. J. Courthope, Mr. H. M. Cundall, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Dr. Richard Garnett, Mr. E. W, 
Gosse, Mr. Eliot Hodgkin, Mr. J. Russell Lowell, Mr. 
Alfred Morrison, Prof. Henry Morley, Prof. Fred. Pol- 
lock, Mr. R. F. Sketchley, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Prof. 
A. W. Ward, together with the Kev. Richard Tahourdin 
(vicar), Mr. Bigwood, M.P., Mr. Labouchere, M.P., 
Capt. Sydney Webb, Mr. C. J. Thrupp (chairman of the 
Local Board), Mr. Vincent Griffiths (chairman of the 
Free Public Library), the Rev. L. M. D’Orsey (hon, local 
secretary), Mr. E. King (of Richmond), other resi- 
dents of Twickenham, 

A number of books, autographs, pictures, and engray- 
ings connected with Pope and Twickenham have already 
been offered for exhibition. May I appeal to readers of 
*N, & Q.’ willing to lend desirable objects to communi- 
cate without delay with Mr. E. Maynard, librarian of the 
Free Public Library, Twickenham? The greatest care 
will be taken of articles lent for exhibition, and attention 
will be paid to their being returned in proper order. A 
printed catalogue will form a permanent record of what 
may be expected to make an extremely interesting fea- 
ture of the commemoration. The loan museum will be 
opens on Tuesday, July 31, with an address by Prof. 

enry Morley. It will close August 4. 

Donations to the proposed Popean Collection in the 
Twickenham Free Public Library, and offers or help in 
connexion with the other objects of the committee will 
be thankfully received. The commemoration will take 
place between July 28 and August 4.—Henxy R. Tepper, 
Hon. Sec. Pope Commemoration Committee, Athenzum 
Club, 8.W. 


Motices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
the = such address as he 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication a Duplicate.” » 

Rip.— 

His father allows him two hundred a year 

And he'll lay you a thousand to ten. 
Is not this from Capt. Morris’s ‘Lyra Urbanica,’ 
Bentley, 1844? 

E, Watrorp (“Think of this when you smoke 
tobacco ’’).—The authorship of an early version of this 
is attributed to George Wither, See ‘N.& 
passim, 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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actiou should be taken. Holloway’s Pills present the ready means 
energetic action on the liver, liberating accumulated bile, and lifting 
at ouce a load from the spirits, and expeliing a poison from the body. 
This and method of remedying the first tendency to 
disease gives present ease and ensures future safety. The and all 
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